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, T.o maTce a better worljl we wjnt better Wn. 
anjl women. No reform of laMjs instto-* 
tions and economic systems will bring it ^miesl 
produces Aem. Institutions and'sy^ems 
that turn men, an^ women into inachines 
workij^g unde,' the .control of officials t)r Sf 
.monopolies will not' Aake them bette,- ev?n«i4 

bettv .off It is duly ehrough* facinnfX* 
problems for ourselves, nfaking (jpr own mia^ 
takes and scoring our own hits, .that we. can ' 
^^tcain aqd hammer ourselves into'•^onSefhiiijy 
b^er. Individual •freedom,' initiative and 
entexpnse,^ have bee^ theldife-bleod %'-*th 4 
Anglo-^SaxQnVace and have mad^ it what.it is, 
pre-eminent among'‘the of the-’wirld, 
Mcause its l^en and wbraeh C£A thiplftand‘ac^* 
>for themselves. If we thrcgy *away this hwi- 
|||e; .bea^sg we think th\t regulation and 
^mentation will serve* us better, we Shaltdo.* 
a. day%*w6rk for ourselves and fqr human 
‘” 1 . And ye!*this seems to be the'object 





?to «whK3i'n5arvK*earnes{wnd* sincfctd refoiSdiJ^ 
•a^Uow.tfymjgr to.Je^ q^. Wn.th'ey ask, 
ae<^pfr nationalfzatiotf^of i^dystry pr its oVg^hi- 
2^ig ft(^Kder Guild monopolies, as a remedy for 
tJIBi^^vils whiqh^ ^-el’idanf in our ecbhomic 
systenf. If they succeed life will cease tq, be 
;an ad^eqtuK agd become a drill; the'tendpncy 
to vanation'wJiich, as sciqpce teacheg.us, is tji6 
secret of developmentj will be killed qt checked. 

^ w^^hall be standardized, like Government 
bdote. , .* * ^ 

. This book is written to iehow the ^eater 
^.butput of geo^ and serricls on which material 
RWgiwss .defends‘cannot be expected wi4" 
eertavpty^nder^tiy fortn’pY Socialist has 
yet been proposed ;* that Capitalism, though a 
^ robbery^goes on in its* back- 
yar.d, Ooes not^ itself rob qpybedy, “Ibut has. 
wr«p|jht great behefits Tor all classes; md 
i4nat, 7t improverk-aKd expanded ak it may be 
wkhaut any .sudden change in fiuplan .nafure 
SUth a^ other s^ms derdand, it may earn for 
4is,the fceat material* a'dva^ce thfit is’n^ded 
to provide us ^ith a better, nobler, ,and 4ore 
beautiful world. * 

Hartley Withers.^ 


1930. 
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CHAP*rB€^ 

I/JTRODUCTORY 

.^It is easy in these times *to, put'the case* 
against.ayy existing* institution. Most* of U6 
are'* in a highly critical mood, because we feel 
that during thf Ij^t few.'years thihgs fewe 
happened which ought never t<5 have happenellj 
^and that these eartH-shaking eye^ts wer&tiot 
well^ met aiid handled, ^spacially^ or^ ‘^helai. 
economic ‘side. 'We.hav^ seen'th’e whote •fabrio*’ 
of civilisation in dknger ahd a desperat^ battle 
raging to save it,^and we Jiav,fe felt that, if 
civilization badlbeen better, and the*g<verilbi‘S’ 
.oJ the nations had been more worthy ofrjheif S 
charge, it dould nev^ ha\{« ^ontaiped Si*p see(Js^ 
■of spyh danger, or'the seeds ought neyer to 
have been allowdd sprout and felossbm, 
During the.contegt wb haVe seen th« ibest “tee.i! 
i.n all the countries concerned—t^e bes! i*h 
s{re.ngth* qf body, courage and devotion-^ 
Suffering untold hardships, wounds atid 
^^ile th#next best and the worst have stayed 
in. many cases made farge 



uTIno^S^ 

f t property; ana at the same tfln^in 
th^richmg o£,nlany of* those .wh*o were not 
enough m rpicd ^n^ body, to ri^k* theit 
iiyesjO meet it, seems to be a piece of sheer 

2*^'* '^°*‘ier that 

*J^any imphttept minds are driven to, the con- 
dlusiotf that every institution which ^pxjsted^t 

*2 ..™ wh=a ,h^ crimes and aU“.ii 
I«rt.=.rated s^ntd ^ ch. <I„w„, rooted 

ir «iind a.g-dbd oneih*whieh, to 

- . febeen^ade^in thfe walls of ihe bSild. 

h! \ T ^ise..l4cause 

^ building tiasebeen found not to be.proof. 
^gsfehe'weaiher, to pulfit aowo in'jdisgust, 
l|d^rt making'a aew’oife to a new planar^ 
sys|em of.oiech4nics which* has never 
, he^n tested and may turn out a hdnvs'th^ vviU 

i^pftive 3 lle old one?. The .need/or am*|hd.. 
went IS now admitted by tfie great majS; 
The only question to be decided is whetherth*' 
^e^maHe ^e to be on linef th^,^ 
proved a working result; or to be«'fea^/ ^ 
wia^ative dreams wfajch 



heifer ^venrtKing mighfbe if-wfe wokea"4n^*r 
a new system, which has only, beeh'slj^ch'^ nil * 
hai^ outline,, about yvhich its advocdtes ^ave 
^shown much unanimity in (disagreeing? «’|^hey 
#ant b.see a worldoin® Whkh,‘every onerf^Wif^® 
have a fair chance of a rfeal life; so db iflost of’ 
us. .They want to“ tuyfl ewerythipg ij[pside°dbwn; 
imorder to get it; an4 they may be fight. But,' 
if bey'are wrong, their experiment wilf work 
disCsten If .we can get the.same resiflt, alofig 
lines that have^.bee’k tried; is it, not’safef to 
work filor^ them and avoid this risk? ! . 
• present sysfem under which we work' 
and .exchange our work fot that,''of-ottefs'’6s 
that fom'monly described as Capitalism, Jinder 
■ft e&ch one, male or female, can ^ihoose what 
,Vork he^ will try to,do and What*employer hp 
, WiJl try to, serve if he (Joes not ‘like hid’ job of 
itiS employer, h^ canipve dt or him an4,tiy to 
get.another° ^ He cahaot eali unless he ean dip 
work 4:hat «omebodji^ wants to buy, and so he 
competes with all oth®r workers in producAg, 
go^s or services ^at others want andfwill Jayj 
*. depends on the success witB 

he* can satisfy thoowants^of otheb.: 
money he ^rns in return 'forihis(i 
i^uf lib^h spend as he chooseS on ^the nur- 
seryic^^^ for ;his own use of 



SS^I, 


vP.^*b^me$s or mdJstry W %| 

u/"'’ °C Governments or public 
these iQcicrtties will pay him .a'rate of 
l”*^®**®®*^ ‘f the conmanies or debtor? 

? ^F^oSolvent.* .^^atever monav liW 

by Ia8o.r , by 

taxes on,it as the Stateo d^andsi;*'? 
^ h^OAto any heirs wrhom he may name. ^ ^ 

, The system is thiis based on private property t 
:Sg2P««.o=, tadlvM.61 £i 

tafividoal'choice. Undei- it 
.;^«.«h Md tofaen-a,, or less t,f,e„ feced” 

T^“'' “ decide,'■and, 

according ase their decision is right ot wrong 

^^^i^l^e-and- that of theia dependents wS 
^ggrwane. “Itis thus^ very stimulating apd 

gxpected to bring (ftjfc 
eflfi^t of>he individuai h do good 
grk*that wiH be well pkid, so that iie aad hfe 

m ^ iSg.start %nd began.Jife with aeefa^ 
tnCe pf turAinof his inri..o»«.. 


.; vcvuiu oe qithcuwto 

|me pf gcpnomic lifif more likely to 

human Mature as^' ft lip# 

‘*^"“*‘"®** g?a>n 




of 8^^ Picsel Ah^ Ij^' 

. i V t. f«ooltfes,,nob ofliy {^ in' 

' Wl^urely material but also for so!vin/the 
bigger oroblems of life and buSian intAcWrse* 

. that lid oehind it. * • 

: p this'system of Capitalism* 

N- ^t present perhafjs pterawid^y.cr^icizeawnd: 

ap^6d than any other^human instkiftionb And 
:;,^th 5pme.reason, for maqy of its results'l^Ye* 
V. peeh bad, anc^ there is room ^r great iAprove-> 
fodnt which crityismican Kelp. But criticilifi 
%t is Wtenipered tind'unre^nable wiH do*. 
, foorc harm than g 9 Sc!.* The people who'ire?, 
working on this great djaginess fof ptodiftiiig, 
distqbhtjhg and cons^mg the world’s wealth ; 
the mass, ordinary human beings, with 
goed^and bad qualities of osdinary folk, 
i,The ordinary»man and woman, fs ah* Ifotiest, 
gl^d-natured perSon wlyD, thdugh not. to^ ^gef 
tp viiork ver^ hard, does nofWant to rob hny-^ 
body else. .If this w.ere not so, society conld 
*^*st, and progress* wwld have bee’n in!» 

If#it ba^true-*-as some ad^ocatj^s 
|f#oNisin maintain—that Capitalists live, by 
of goods lyhich they have 
-is also true that the aySrai^ 
not know that he i* doiffg any 
l|0»'^bd thaVif once this crime’can be 




CASE* IJOR CAPimCigM 

*■* t« t ~ • 

bft>ugh‘<; fiomS 1:o him, and he can be jiot only 
ccnnyicted, but coriViKced, he wili be quite ready 
to give 'up methods^ byj which .he has been 
pre^fig' on society. ^ ^ • 

Tthe' test of ap ecbhomic system is its success 
in pr'cfviding us with a good world to live in. 
In yiiat,st)r^^ a worfcj would it be seally 
pleasant to Kve.^ To begin with, there WQflld 
havq to be plenty of good things, and nice 
peoplq.\ Up to a. poipt, the good things come 
ffr^, because we 'cannot' live without them. 
Bqt,' after our needs h^e been piet “in the 
matter of “necessaries bmi. comforts, up to 
Tery'^od'er^te extent, the necessity of plqasant 
people i« ordqt to lead tf pleasant life among 
them becomes overwhelming. And people are 
p]ea,Sant to live ‘with who ^re dtindly, generous, 
honest, unselfish, healthy, keen and /ully ,de-, 
vekipefl in mind‘ and. bodyf To get stich 
people we «evideftfly need a greaf increase in 
tfie output of material gopds. It is, of course, 
vfery easy to find*^ many examples of bad- 
tepipered • peoplp who ar^ well olift and of • 
others who, Idad'ing lives of straitened penury,* 
set an example tfif saintly, behavioiirt “But it ‘ 
is “a safe working rifle that if the average 
human rbeirtg can have .a bettef“ supply, of 
conjmodities and com/orts, he is mone likely 



fNIKODLlCPORY >7 

* • * 

to be pleas^t to life with* and to liorp tis to 
get^tl^e world •that we’ard. loo!dng fot thjih if 
he*is living under‘conditions .of scarjit^^and 
disCornfort, and for real*development we.must 
have leisure and opportunity ‘for educaftion. 
Moreover, we wagt not only good t)hingg,.but 
beautiful things. Beautiful thtrt|;sj tvnd lleau- 
tifbl hous'es and beautiful cities require»more 
time ahd better materials 'in their makipg than 
the shoddy goods, sqrdid. hpnses and dn^ty and 
insanitary towns** whfch are so-e^il a blot on 
our so-called •civilization.* If we want a wxtdd 
irt whffch every artiale we usg is well and beau¬ 
tifully^ mad.e, every bouse • -that .'w« live* in • ft 
well *and beautifully •built,, and every'tcw^n in 
which we* gather is as beautiful ^ Oxford or 
Canterbury, and mere so—beceusp, modewi 
wgliness‘has'put .some foul^ blots upon tlfese 
onbe beautiful centres*—if we want alf ’th'^se 
things we jnust spare fhe time to ibake things 
well. • We’must noj^only be ready to maintain 
in comfprt a large nugibeifof people .who will 
givq no thought ter anything ^Ise biftnhe pro- 
•duetion of. beauty in some line or other of 
industry, * we* must • also light irt eyerybody’s 
mind the fire of desire for beauty. 

• 1 « old 3ays a tyrant or a wealthy •class’i>t 
a church was able to produce buildings and 
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w&rks t)f •art'^ full of a beauty ©r a grancfeur 
styi astonishes us, by means of slave 
labour or by the _ devotion of me,mbers »f a 
church who built, for ^example, ■ the mediaeval 
cathedrals* to 'th# ‘glory "of God and for the 
sheer h^essure of building Him a noble h»use. 
In ihese, cfeys,<'economic .power is much .more 
widely spread and will- be spread ‘Still rpOre 
widely ^ as wealth is better distributed; and 
w'e cahnot expect to have a really beautiful 
country unless the greatef number of the people 
fe,now what beauty fs apd try to prrivfe at it. 
It'.is an o*peh question'whether this desire 
fceaqVy is a. thing .that' can be taught, bpt we 
majr be “quite s'ure that wp are not lik^y'fo get 
it as long qis most of us are conceVned only 
with the narrow problem^ of. making a living, 
and have no chance of full develbpnient of,our' 
mihidsS’and perceptions. In* other words,"iwe 
want education 'artd facilities fpr gravel «n a 
BC^lfe that we have not.yet dreamt o£. We 
w^nt ev.erybody with ‘yhom we come in con¬ 
tact to ‘be really well tayght atid really^ well- 
informed, not necessarily in the way.df schooling 
and bool^-learniiBg. Many of the rflost inter-* 
esting people whom we come across are very 
deficient in* both, but thej^ have been able, to 
have had wide and varied experience, to Have 



PNTRODU,CT»OftY , 

* • * ’ ' • . . • • , *. 

se'fen “ giany_'inen cities,’* &nd te ha^e 

exchanged ideas with dweller! hi iflajjjr d^ant 

lan2s.* . • ? ••• 

*...**• ♦ * • 

Here again-it is eas^ to counter the’aTgu- 

ment with examples lof hSititly Yolk*who tavp 
never been ten miles from their native Milage 
and ^et, owing to tliplr powers, of J)b;iervltion 
artcj, sympathy, have ijiade themselves masters^ 
of all ‘thafe life means witliin a small compass. 
But these examples of genuis working, under 
circumstances o& great diffitulty do not mal?e 
it any'th(^ Itiss true'tliA it is good for’^he- 
^rerage human beijng to roam abliuf the world 
and submit to the process by wlnct nien j^ock 
sparks out of one ati®ther^by personal ijppact. 
tor all this—education in a much,»wider sense 
than has yet beeij att^empted and iinproven1,enfs 
Jn^huma/i.intercoprse of.which >we can liasfdly 
yet dream—a great in^eas| is needed! in Ae 
output of ^ good and • services that mankind* 
enjoys* • , 

It will nqj, be enough* of course, unless thoSe 
to whom these adv^tagds are^ given*make the 
•right use < 5 f them. Travel, as it'is at present 
granted '^6 a comparatively small class, ofl;en 
seems to fail lamentably* in widening their dbt- 
look. The'young I;nglish Philistftie who goes 
to SwiUerland only for skiing and tobogganing, 
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artd- r^ards/tfie natural cbeauties of his "own 
country‘cbiefly; froit]." the point ©f view of their 


adaptability to the pijrpojes of golf Jinks, is^not 
a‘ good example of mpntal development stimu¬ 
lated by travd.f 'All thi& has to be-granted; 


but e'^en.those who, when travelling, confine 
theiJiselv/3» mast carefully to the hotels* and 
.resorjs in w'hich they will meet nO one .but 


thee most aggressively national spinitsp of their 
own nation, do get something from change of 
air and scene.. Plenty Of avguments can be 
brought forward against ^'any attempt al trying 
to "get at 'a Ibetter wofld in which everybody 
<irill .lie plearapter and more sensible, but,there 
is nvt need to despair. K In spite of ali that 


has happerfed in the last few years, “there are 
n?o$t encouraging signs qf an improyetnent in 
the^outlook of mankind upon, its duties to it%el^ 
M-itde more th^ twp hundred years ago, a 
Te ^Deutn ‘was 'sirng ?n St. P.aul's, specially 


coiTtppsed by Handel for. the occasion, ^o cele- 
b'l^te t;he Peace of ytrecht which g^ve England 
at practical monopoly in slave trade from- 
West Africa' to America. About/a hundred 


years.,ago, at the end of a wan- ’which Jiad' 
sh'aken and strained England almost as much 
aS’thp one which we hav.e just gbfie through, 
the Income Tax, on *he (Jeclaration of peace. 
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' * * • * • ' * 
Weis* immediately al}olishe4, atid tRe.* \\h<5le 

burden, of a ‘heavy debt-charge»wa^ thVowijl on 
to ftidfrect taxation a)f articles of consumption, 
which pressed -most wickedly upon the* jJD’ftrer 
classed. ’ . Our ancestors w<ie j^omiflitted .this 
economic crime were at least as good, sKCord.^ 
ing tp the^r lights^ as the.statnvien of td-^ay, 
but they did not understand what’they were 
doing. ■ Prpbably there ai;e many to-day who 
would like to repeat the proijeeding n.oV; but 
they could not e^en ‘suggesV it, because puUlit 
opinion'would,not hear o? it, quite apart from, 
the /aot that the widined suffrage^Ould make' 
it politically impossible.- Qn all' sJUes- w# se» 
evidente. of great inaprovemeirt in jvhat is 
thought about the manner m which, one set of 
men should be treated by aftother. Great 

•prides h^ve been made under the Capitmisfac 
efa. in the direction (Jf making the wsrJd.'a 
pleasanter pkce to liv® in,,'dBd though sbme' 
of th’enj have mvolved the development of new 
forms of suffering a’nd .disgrace, we can stiH 
maintain'that the rnovement has been /Orwar^ 
qn the whole. 

‘ It need ‘fivdly be said th^t this progress 
that we seek must not l^e confined to a small' 
clag^p A really good^world to live "in ynplies, 
not‘pnly, that we live thpre pleasantly among 
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a*set of fJeafetfnt people,.but that theje is ho 
jior^W gufferiri^ aad ilestitution * in the’next 
stfq,et of anywhere ^els^, .which, we havo to 
for^el Ijefore we can^ be happy. Wealth in 
the fiehse bf ordinal'^ welfare and coinfort must 
be ^ A(}t pnly abundant but well distributed 
befdre the,' wo 4 d can Be, a ‘ pleasant place to 
live in for those who h^ve any sympathy jvith 
human suffering. , , . ■ 

• Thv?^ we see that ipaterial output, though it 
ih Very far from be'ing the end of all things, is 
of.i^ery great assistance in helpipg^to fjroduce 
the sort o'l A^orld at which, we want to -areive. 
t\ c^taiii afliount of it is essential to exisjence*^ 
andra great increase in it will help veryVnuch, 
as human nature is at present, to make every- 
*?P'4y.p'easa«it <0 live with ip the truest sense 
bfl^-the word,' -to make the world and all ^thg 
ccftidstjons under 'yvhicj^' we live beautiful apd 
nobfe, and-to enable ah to be educated in, the 


truest and widest sense of the word. It follows, 
therefpre, that in order to get at the world that 
vye waht,'an increase in njateriaL output and a- 
great impro'C^ement in its diffusion'■among ali. 
classes, are esspptial. When we, cbmsider.the' 
economic system un^r which we live and 


alternatives to it which are suggested bj£ .its 
critics, the first question that we hav^ to/ask 
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''V:' 


' j* • ' . * • • • 

isf now far it,and these' alternatwes *are likely 
to be efiicie«'t ^ this matter*of.materid olijjut. 
W 5 c&nnot get a ,really good'world, fulldf 
good and fioUle people, linless we can* g^r^atly 
increase man’s power, to’produce.. 
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K 

' XHE WEAKNESS AND StRENGTH OF CAPITALS6M 

t « * ^ • 

A^ons t)ie irtany clrawbacks that mar* the 
systeip of private ownership of capital, as itiias 
been hitherto developed, an obvious Slot has 
alrfeady^.been noted, when it wks observed, 
some pages dgOj that if only ^very one ,,had a 
fair> start it would be difficult to dfeviee a more 
stimulating ^rr^ngejuent for human nature as it 
i^witlir its inotinct for acquisition and. rivalry. 
Undet", private owne-ship ’ o*" capital this fair 
start has not. been given. Capitalism, as now 
untjerstood,. iS .usually regarded as dating from 
abo(l> the middle of the eighteenth centur^,* 
wh^ \vhat is called the* Industrial ^RevolutioA 
feegan. Before then^ the'tools of industry were 
primitive and cheap, and. it was' compara- 
tivQ'y easy for the worker to own his own 
capital, in”the shape of tools* and raw ^material. 
When machinery came and brought ^with ’it 
production qn a gfeat scale in large factories,'a 
‘great capital was necessary to succe^^, and so 
theVWorktfr and his capital were divorced froqi 

24 ' 
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on« another. Some' indi’^idual qr.loody had 'tf> 
be foui\cf, prepared to proyicle ,th'& n^ces^ry 
equipment, and to hiratlios^ who Had'strength' 
and skill to'^^ork it. * * ■ * • • 

In, thfe past the* ppsifton, pf -the ^wner of 
capital has been strong,, because capital.Tias_^ 
been generally, if not always, scarce as eqm- 
par.ed witlj labour, ancX until labour ‘of^anized 
itself,* the bargaining power of the ownir of 
capital was greater than that of thosQ wXo 
had little or no rpooyces' befiind them.* * This 
advantage in the hands o£ the capitalist, how- 
eve^r, i^ not a necessary part of a oapitalist*t 
sjrstem. Capital without lasbour 'and. la,ljdurj 
withoyt capital are iflider modeS-n* condilioift 
equally powerless, and in \hese d^s labour, 
with its. growing political influence and .the 
.sympathy nf public fipinion whenever i6 c^ 
SiTOJv a real grievance, k fully able to take paije 
of Itself. Moreover thcje is no reasqn why-the 
sharp djviston "between the owners of capital 
and those who work* Its. machinery should be' 
maintained. “Underran ideal capitah'stic systefh 
every worker would be a capitalist and every 
£apifali?t ^wbi^ld be a worker. And this is 
an Ideal that is quite within the boun’ds pf 
possibility. •. 

^t this is not the *onl)j inequality that fnadh 
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tfee race ^or material success an .unfair cofitesf. 
The ■ ovjming' class not only controls the equip- 
ment of industry, but ta^lso, by its ^gr^ter 
incftwdual wealth,'can give its sons, daughters 
and dependents 9 .beftenand longer education 
and .Virtg them up under conditions—irj. the 
master of .food, clotjiing arid acces's to ^good 
air—that give them a long start in.life’s race. 
Con'f^ention and custom increase the, inequality. 
Certam jobs and positions are actually reserved 
£ov those who have had fi'n qducatioii that can 
usually be afforded only<by the children of the 
vfell-to-do. vFor instancel only a “boy ,of, ex- 
peptional- cleverness can rise from a primary 
stfhool to the University cj^gree that Is necessary 
for efitry jnto the' learned professiqns. And 
many other' positions, though there is .no such 
(fbhnfte bar, are practically reserv.ed Ijy custom 
aijd pijejudice to those who speak a certain lynd 
of Engli.sh,, wear, a, certjiin kind oC clothes,^ and 
behave with a certain kind of assurance' and 

*■ . . . C 

Qoftfidence; all whiclj gifts are only to be 
adquircd ,at a certain kind of spKoolT or in a. 
certain kind .of'"home surroundings. Lyck oi; 
ability sometimes enables excepyon^l persons. 
to, overcome these bare. Fleet Street tradition 
wfhispers of .an unsuccessful plumbeir who rnade 
a'gredt mark as a journalisrand y great fortunq 
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as*d tiewspapcF propi-iptof, but tke**st.dl-y.*of his 
failure's a •plumber was .prishably a-j.sl^^er 
pro3ipt*ed by ^envy., •There is,'how'aver,'* no 
need..to^be libellous in ordef to find sdbre» of 
men-who .have riseh fuom the-bottom <0 the top 
of the ladder of wealth; beginning life -with’ 
nothing behind them_but .their,.wit»/and •their 
good luck and ending it great bwners' of 
capital.- . , • 

Nevertheless there the handicap ia. The 
well-to-do, undey flie private cjwnersliip ‘af 
capital,* cai^ liye, if tlwy have enough of itj on 
the. toll that it takeS fpom produetion witKpfit 
doing any work at all,- and if tli'by waat' tj 
worl» b^ve everything rnade easy for J:hept Hn 
the shape of specially reserved po§ts, add the 
connecsions and ^influence tha> are so great a 
thel p in .making a start. _ It mnkt bfe a» yffy 
great temptatiorf to these who are rich -eijoygh 
to bp able to idle through lift;,4:o do,so; and the> 
fact tljat vpry few succumb to it shows.that 
some sort of activfty is a, natural wani; o'f«*a 
healthy and porm^l human being. .ThJere fias 
(bepn.a nodceable cliange in fhis respect even 
wijhin the memory of the middje-aged. The 
graceful idleness which* used to be’thought so 
g.t;ptlemaidy is now much less popular than, it 
w^s, ai]d young nfen o( the class that used’ to 
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gp to liie"unfvsrsitj^ a^to a social, sportingfaad 
ath^tic ,cluh we;'& approacliing yfeYrom* a much 
more se,rious 'poini of vi^w even befdre “the 
Wat' r Pt is curious td note that in America .the 
tendency seemed ,t<? .bfe ie the other direction. 
There, opinion was -apparently growing, in 
fav<\ur of the creation of* a Idisured dass which 
would do 'something in life besides, pursuing 
"dollaft. A leisured class that uses its -leisure 
to do public work that is otherwise done ill or 
left undone is certainly a.riatipnal asset, but it 
cannot be denied that under the capitalistic 
system thcre*^ has existed' a class ot most 
a,mi’aJhle folk who lived narrow, selfish lives on 
wdaltli that tkey had ■ inherited, grumbled at 
payingt taxes, forgetting that if the Government 
did pot protect them and their property they 
wduld.s bs'quite unable td earn a living, and 
seem^dv to expect- the»whole world to 
i*»ianaged for their'^conyenience and comfort. 
Most of us have suffered from such peopl^, who 
are apt to gather at^ suph rfesorts as residential 
ihofels. - They were “gen'erally quite unable to 
am^use themselveS, and lived lives of unprofit-, 
able boredom,, a nuisance to themselves and to 
most people whom they^met. 

This handicap of inequality wac* thus ^in 
mahy cases bad for those wha enjoyed it. Por 
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thJse whp started with it against Riesh li muSt 
have often been a dauntipg! influepoe 'if*'' it,, 
affeetecf them .seriousfy. „But how far did, it 
do sos? ,The average m£^p surely aims at 13e?ng 
moderately successful" in the "ccnditiSns under, 
which he starts. One can, in these matters,' 
only ^udge from one!s“ own e’jperifence. 'T'o 
mys^f, born into th(j circumstances of an 
ordinary middle-class family, it never occurred 
that I was handicapped l^y the fact thaJE^many 
people were borfl vvdth muth easier chanceS 
of much gj^eater success. ' There was a r^g^d- 
cj«wly*marked out for nfe. Somehow I had .to 
make; a living, and the fact that spm'e p.^ple' 
were mot. under that Necessity was not «i thing 
that influenced me one way or the other in 
approaching the probjem. Buf this, may only 
•^jave beep because I was thoughtless of fSi- 
itn^^inative, and"! rerflgmbdr when I Was-St 
Oxford hearing a very brilliant man of my" 
year remark.that it m^de him “ feel .Socialistic 
when he was starting off t© an early mprnin|^ 
lecture and saw oU^er men setting out" for p 
day’s hunting. In this case at any rate the 
•early recogftition of what seemed to be econom.ic 
injustice had ho practical effect in'checking' 
effaft. M)ft)ld friend, may have fele Soqialistio, 
but'he M^ent off to Kis lecture and did his day’s 
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*rqr)c, arid i& "noiY a shiping ornament oT the 
IndiansCml Sefvioe. . « ' • ’ 

But v/e of the middle class, of course, Rave 

**ir ^ 

lo'rignt to talk as if we had any real grie;vance 
mder the-caplfaksC'System.* We had quite as 
Tiuch-as'wns good for us, and got an education 
mfi'tradi)cion„that .gene/airy stimulated .us to 
nake fairfy good use of the powers with which 
ivq were born. Thq question must look very 
hffereht to those, who view it when born under 
ibnditions of destitution,-and have imagination 
enough to see how great'are thq disadvantages 
which this' accident brings with it. -In.jhis 
:ase^ it must often happen that despairing 
ipathyds a very real clog to effort, arid there is 
small reason to wonder if many of those so born 
aot‘ only feel Socialistic, but put much energy 
iJid 'bitterness into, working for schemes tq 
reconstruct society on^ a new* basis. If a new 
basis of society were really goinp-'to prodjice a 
better life for the community as a who^e, most 
of us would sympathize strongly with this 
^mbitiop.; but doubbon this point is the reason 
why this book is being written. » • . o 

It seems, however, that the inec^uality only 
has to be lessened in order to modify very 
greatly its 'adverse effect on those° who sjtiffer 
from it most. In America Capitalism h^s grbwn 
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wirti a vigorous and perhaps .ruthl&ss.strength, 

unchecked by' the many; ftajd^Uand scieid'fe- 
stridiions which have'Jn ^this country turned* 
the edge of its power. ^ But owing *to* the* 
circumstances there* raling^the. wealth of jthe 
couniry and the unlimited power of expansion 
that iis undeveloped i;e%oufces have" placec? in 
the hand? of its citizens—the way*fro‘m the 
bottom • to ihe top has .be^n more open. *Xhe 
traveller ther^ seemed to fmd himself* in a 
country m which »theife were* no bars betwedn 
class an'd clas^. 1 hc(Se at the bottom looked, 
on*jhose farther up*as "people wfro 'had gop*e 
ahea(^ but might be caughj: up and woul^be# 
There w,as no sense |ef a heavy handkap. *I 
catiie *in a;onta^t in a curfous wa^ witPf this 
cheerful* sentiment when in a Itotel. in Denver 
Swedish chaipbermaid when ll 
Ipqving was good enotfgh tef say that she» wfts 
sorry I was*^oing beaausQ* i was»“nice'and* 
clean ip my room.” asked her if she would 
like to come and be a. maid in my home in 
•England. She declined on iryquiring jrfto tffe 
f)ossibilities^of the position, but added : “ I tell 
yoi^ whati;"I«won’t come and hp a maid in yopr 
home, but I’ll marry softie fellow who’ll make' 
a Jiile, and*i;hen I’ll come and stay wi^ you.” 

I gave, her my card, and I hope and fully 
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expecl tKat s6m&, day she will arrive,, wi til %€ 
^husband,add thd pile in her train.' * 

,It thus seems that,the^i*awback%of inequality 
ard ‘oad for a limited number; both .o^^hose 
.wlv) are "apparedtiy benfefited by them, and of 
those*to. whom they'are a^ handicap, but* that 
th^r adverse effect on ?he latter can be greatly 
reduced, if the inequalities of birth and fortune 
are not allowed to be a serious bat- Co' success 
in liff.'^ When we have granted all this, we 
have next to consider wltat are the advantages 
tbdt the capitalistic ‘feystem carries with' it. In 
the first 'place, there is the moral advantage 
•ipvolved by individual choice and respondbility 
which “make 'men and','women of «s,' while 
grandmotherly regulations under State or Guild 
monopoly. would make us into machities. In 
'the Second, it is clear that the‘ordinary pan' 
v?tH‘W*brk harder^and better if he knows ihat 
’ the'result^of hi5 work® is going to be an im- 
.provement in his economic position andu in that 
6f his, dependents. • For every mqp to work for 
all the .rest jusf as hard ,as he'will now work 
for his own hand is an ideal to which humau 
nature may some day attain ; bup we* have, not' 
yfet arrived there, and" if we try to make things 
better iby assuming that we have,*^e maycput 
back the clock of progress liy a century or-two. 
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Th% ince.ntive'to effort that, is ‘given by ihfi 

power of acquisition is. at.,pt%Sent‘the* g^fet 
drivwig-force, that con§tan,tIy improves ^maVs 
control over nature. If ^e took it away* tre' 
might'^ind not only‘that* tile.‘improvement 
ceased, but that there was a very. sCrious' 
decline in the output of any country Ih^t trl^d 
the e^eriment; and \ye always have to^ re¬ 
member' that a country’s output is all that .it 
has to live on, apart froip the accumulations 
out of past outputf wliich would. very soon be' 
exhauste’d. , , \, * *,«, 

^Pionr a purely econorrtic point of view .the 
advant*ige of a reward^ for effort jn .propoitfoa 
to its ?>uc«ess seems ^ta be §vervfhelmir^. • It 
is true thatf as things are, success in Reduction 
or organisation oftpn comes from forcing yfiry 
qjiestionable goods or services on ‘a stupid and 
ignorant public. 6ut thV is fhe public’stf^ulf 
for being stupid^ and ignorant, Snd what is the 
alternative ? .Either an.equal reward- for every¬ 
body whatev^f the effort, made and whatever, 
the work produced—system fhat woul3, as. 
tWngs are, sfipply mean that an ever-increasing 
jbody, of- sluggards would live, on an e.ver- 
dwindling and more disgusted body of workers t 
dr else some*hew devipe for a rewatd in pro-, 
porti6n to what is c^led the “social value” of 
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the.'w6rli.dohe. JVhat l;his social value teally 

is hard ^ s^y. Wbae is the‘social 
v^h)e oS Mr. Charlie Ch&plin as compafed^vith 
a i!otil-\iewer ? And who is to decide th^ques- 
tiop ? as-'ceemS moet likely, it js ro be a 
.popularly elected body, their election woujd be 
a pretty f)icture of. glib pfomise-rdaker^ com¬ 
peting* for the suffrages of those whose j)ower 
to, fielp themselves.out of the gengral • store of 
weal^. they werp going to decide. If the de- 
‘ciding body is to-*be coih'posed of Government 
officials the results, though .less obviously 
djsgustirtg,* would probcfbly be still nvjr^jun- 
saS^facfory in th^ end. ‘ 

7'hki question of the .reward of'effort, is the 
most diffisult problem tha't one hits.one’s head 
against wfien'one tries to grope a, practical 
^tH tKrbug'h economic theory. . ICthe reward 
te' 4o* be in proportion to the market val^"[of 
thfi work, done? f^equ^lities that.will have bad 
effects will certainly arise. Theje bq^d effects 
■seem on the whple.to 'be preferable to the 
.worse. effects .on the' geperal, output, out pf 
which we all 'have to live, that are likely J;o 
follow from rewarding everybqdy jiot for the 
work th^t they do btit for merely having taken 
■ the tijouble to be born, like thet Marquis in 
'the French farce. T^he present system can at 
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least‘claim the merit 01 having* wprk£d. m- 
differfent well* and of bging^ obvioi^ljf .capable^ 
of ijnpfovement, if 4he community will ^gly 
apply, a little more sense to the objects‘on 
which'It'spends its fno«iey. ••Und'er ifthe v^lue_ 
of opr work, like that of everything alse, is 
what jt wiR fetch—^Iha.t "is, what 'ft cjn^ gel^or 
it out of our fellows. If they are vul'gar* taste¬ 
less and .syapid we can.selj them rubbish*ajid 
grow fat on them, if we hapf^en to be greedy 
rogues. The fact 'tihat irfany o£ them arff 
vulgar, tasteles^s and stupid thus gives greCi^^ 
rogyes. a chance of* which they Jnaike .ready 
use; and so the unpleasant sight is d'aily,!fcer» 
of gr«(!dy rogues battling on vulgar st’i»pf3Ity, 
and so getting for 'themserves all ^the power 
and influence that wealth brings with it. And 
then moralists naturally exclaim • that* thefCds* 
dj^dful villainy*abroac^ aild that th^ lavfs 
ought to be -made muCfh s^ieter fw catching 
and pupishfijg'it; and short-cutting reformers^ 
cry out that there is no remedy for such a 
system except jts aholitron’and^the sub§titutiop 
(jf a new way of rewarding people which shall 
mot in anywjiy depend on th% price at which 
they can sell their work.' But surely the true 
rei^dy, thewgh a terribly slow ono, is /or the 
conrpiunity to cont&in a, smaller and smaller 
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nunvb&‘ of vutgar, tastel«ss and* stupijl peof)le 

^so .thet*.if- 5hal^ ^rpw oontinuaHy more'di’fificuU 
fon^d work to get a gojbd price, , • 

■ After till, however^we may'beat abi^t-the 
busji, the* valve \(f* anyfhing that has to be 
exchanged or sold is, and must be, nothing but 
wh^t wf {an ^et Tot if, .whether the thing be 
our own work or somg article thatr we^have 
otherwise acquired^ .Economists* have ob- 
scureij'.the question 9 f value b>; distinguishing 
between Value in 'Use art^ Value in Exchange, 
ajfijj otherwise surr&undlng it witl^ subtleties 
thqt the "'or^jinary mart cajmot, and does^nqt 
‘vi^artt; to, understand. The value of anything 
thatti ivave to'sell js whqt I can get ’for*it, and 
the value orf anything that I want is the amount 
of my work, ot of goods thqt I possess, or of 
YrtSifey that I will give and the owner of it 
wfHl<adcept. WHbn ejfjfiressed in money, value 
becomes price. * *. • 

Many things, such a^ friendship, awe most 
preciojas possessions but Iiave no^^value in an 
econofnio sense Jbecatise tl^ey cannot be bought 
and sold, arfd would lose their r^al worth H 
they could. Frpm the copfusion*tKa* this .fact* 
produces the notion firises that there can be 
such aching as “inherenj;” value’ih an article 
apart from anybody’s.desire for it, and thence 
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easily fall * into the fallacy wTiich tells. tJs 
that a j|hing miRt be valuable ttfecaus^ a* cei^ir; 
amount of jvork arfd*. energy have he^en'put 
into ‘i^.. Work and energy may be lavTstied 
on the production of sonidRing that nobady 
wants, but if there, is no" demand fop it*it wiH 
have mo economic value. • * • . * 

Ecpnoihic text-book^ tell us that there are 
goods, 'sftdi as air, which are essential to life 
and so have Incalculably “\ 4 alue in us^” but 
are provided by flatul-e to ah unlimited extend 
and so have no “value in’exchange.” Thej^- 
Ijythgy merely confuse’ themselves and their 
readers. Obviously nobody will pay for.^y-* 
thingf that is given Jio him free, except jl^^ps 
the American millionaire who lef? his*^ hotel 
because* he was not charged erfough. to enable 
Jri|p to feel that he was really “ Having a 
tirafe.” Air, when it "is supplied by ®atur*e, 

has no value* in an ecor;*omi« ^ense because no* 

« • 

onfe will give anything for it, and-to say that, 
it has a “ yalpe in use ”, bec^tuse we should pj^y 
all that we have f®i; it if it w,as not* there, is 
■^nly to infi;oduce a quite irrelevant confusion 
*inta ecormmits, which is ultimately an inquiry 
into the terms on which men produce and ek- 
ch«ige goods. When and where air i» scarce 
it is* paid for. The CeHtral London Railway 
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has,* to* the p;reat benefit df its passengersj paid 

by which its tunnels are saapplied 
,witfi air*; and seaside iociging-house keepers 
malce a handsome, harvest .out of Looddriers, 
wh* come to 5tay*in otherwise most’ unattrac¬ 
tive,sfots in order to breathe sea-^ir and get 
the Lpndon s6ot ouf of their lungs. * 
Vglue is merely a question of the* extent to 
which^somebody wants a thing in'"relation to 
tl)e er:tent to whiph> its .present owner wants 
to keep it. ' It thus depends* to a greaj extent 
Qrj< place, since an article, that is a drug in the 
market here may be scarce to the pbirft of 
]^efiousnesG somewhere, else. A.s wqsr well 
shoWt^' by the answer of, the Scotch (frover 
when a Eondoner remonstrated widi him for 


the'pric.es-at which he was celling,hfs beasts 
af a Highland fair, and told hjm tTratnf he toek 
tfeift ‘to Smithfield ke would get twice *the 
money for*them. '•“Ve'ra true,'’^aid the Scot; 
.“artd, if I could take Loch Lomortd to* Hell I 


should sell it for half croon a glaet.” Value, 
then, is ‘ what v/fi can getcfbr a‘thing or what 
we have to give for it, when we work, as prac^ 
tically all of us do now, -in co-dherStion with" 
ohr fellows, making something or doing some¬ 
thing chat '"they will pay for and* using tfeir 
payments to us in paying for work that 'they 
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do? If "vye vi^fe self-sufficing, and *maSe,ibv'er)i- 
thing that we"wanted fot oiii;sd\«es, TaJua iVQwld 
still* be detejrmined b;^^the same pringiple/'be- 
cause wf should still hav^e to' decide how fti«ch* 
of our work and exertion* ^st'worth putting 
into the production of ‘ any article.' tlvit we 
desirad. It woulcJ still be a qyestjpn of'*the 
degrqp of'desirability and the amount of effort 
that we ware prepared.to .give in exchan^e.for 
an object that.we wanted. . 

If then the vdue*of everything that has to 
be exchanged .is the SVini of things that we'can^ 
get for it, how is.the* basis of’exchange.to 
be atfived ^at ? Capitalism leaves,the queatioB 
to b^ decided by competition, so puttwi^riie 
ultimate decision concerning the price tif any 
article ’of commpn use into die qands of the 
• average ^consumer. The consunier ‘canii»^,„.of 
cofirse, say that' he ^^1 htf/e an artide,&Jt a 
price at which it is impossible to •produce it»" 
But he can, under Capitalism, sg,y that jf he 
cannot h^e^it at a price he will take sonlething 
■ else instead, f ‘ Whoever ultinijitely fiJies Price^,”' 
•said the New Age of August 14, 1919, “con¬ 
trols thareb^' the distribution, of the wealth of 
the world.” Under Capitalism this power, is, 
given to the average consumer, and t]iis is an 
enormous advantage 00 the side of Capitalism 
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a^' oompared'with any‘other systsm that hds yet 

bee;p ^ 4 ,^vised. , For it ^ means that we ‘have to 
Vor\ to^'^satisfy the wishas of our fellow^ as 
'expressed in their " demand for goods, -and 
services, f Their demand'mky be ill-judged and 
faufty.^but it is real and human, and it is the 
expnsssion of indivicfual' choice freel)^ exercised. 
Understate Socialism the value of our work— 

t •• 

what we could get for it—would apparently be 

the reward which^Government officials thought 

fit to award to us. We should be working not 

to please the ordinary human being with all his 

fa'ults and foibles, but to tarn the approvaL of 

vhose decision would be based on 
■» « 

and formulas drawn up apd*enun¬ 
ciated'and ^annotated in offices tenanted by 
beings who," from the nature of their duties, 
be‘more or less out of sy<rnfi£^thy with, 
cocnn^on humanity.. Under Giiild Socialism,'i(i^ 
^will be seen, later, I every „guild would apparently 
work largely according to the fancy j 5 f it^niem- 
b'ers ; and how they, wquld'arrive at a decision 
of‘ the j'alue of the work' so .done^ tfiat is at a . 
basis on which dieir products should be ex-c. 
changed—is one of the many problems,that the > 
advocates of the system •do not seem yet to have 
fairly faced. , „ 

Capitalism leaves the/juestion of the \raluQ”of 


^n ifis^ectot, 
retr^.sf, rules 
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wdSrk'done to the buyer, that, is ft>*the* atfe^age 
consurnfer. It i® thus njucJ\ rflore truly*de^o-^ 
cratic and in favour •of freedom than ^ithfef.of 

• • • • f • * • 

the -rival systems. Undjr it' nobody can’e&rn 
a penny unless somebody dstf wants‘his w^rk. 
It may be thought that "the capitalist, or the 
manager who organufes .productioij ^oij’the 
capitalist’s- behalf, has the final say as to what 
goods shall be produced, apd this delusionl&at 
the bottom of .much of the tjilk that i^^heard 
nowadays about the'tyranny-of capital and of 
its ruthl'ess^degsions abotitnhe objects to wbijjh , 
the* labour that it h^res is to be devofed. Bjat 
the capitalist and the manage'r, unless'th^^rj^ 
continually successful'in 'meeting a pub^itirde- 
mand for. the goods that they jM-odifte or 
distribute, will very soon be it! Queer Street. 
Jf the capitalist puts his mpney and the' martagae 
his.«rganizing power inttD^turrfing out or ^raiilg 
over .goods that nobody •wan^s,‘there*will be no* 
interest or profit for the former and no salary^ 
for the latt^. Value under the capitalist ^stem 
thus depends directly^ on the popular t«uice, an^ 
will do so 'more and more as wealth is better 
distributed,'a« we hope and arp determined to 
see it. At the same tTme, the tastes of the' 
miflority afft not neglected, because, under 
com'petition a mindrity that is large enough to 
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^xpre^ an effective demand will'^et it, satisfTed. 

.ToVrfa'ka’ the System work really well afid only 
.give gpod rewards to good work, it is thus'only 
neJessary to train thei grea^ mass of individuals 
.who make up the* fiopulaf voice to judge better 
concefning the things that, they w^nt to buy. 
Tins ds .a long* and difficult process, but ifworks 
, side^ by side and hand tin hand with real pro¬ 
gress, which can only- be got by "cheating a 
community composed of ^individuals who are 
good and sOund in every‘sense. No rearrange- 
. Qip'nt or rebuilding of systems and'institutions 
will do any good that fails 4 o produce good'and 
men •and women, a,ny more than the most 
cunniilg cooking-st^ive will piake a good omelette 
out of bad* eggs. 

Capitalist^ then is essentially defnocratic. 
Stafe Socialism would hand^ u 5 over to the. 
r^filaiion of the i‘^ipe»vious and elusive burban- 
* crat. Guild Socfalism -fi^ould leaye' tlie consumer 
.to‘the tender mercies-ef producing‘Guilds. 

tin? reaj power in ibe hands of 
the avwage consumer, and so Suffers from and 
rejoices in all the weakness and force,‘all tWfe 
hopefulness and despair,- that *e Associated 
\^ith democracy. If democracy wins its battle 
by prcducihg a race of. men fit**to wori*- it, 
then its victory will* cure the worst* evils of 
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Capitalism. It will no longer be po'fesible* for 
providers of rubbish to^ mate forfunes’b^'feWmg 
it t6 fools, ^ou for company prom9tej;s J and 
swindlers and ‘‘‘ sha,repushers ’’ to found county 
families out of the gains of fraud'at the expense 
of silliness^ or for .unnecessary middlenfen to 
take toll on what we' confeume bec^use_^’shpp- 
keepe*s do not know, their business, or for 
advertisers'’ to wax fat -because buyers do flot 
know their wasits. .But Capitalism as it .might 
be, is p subject for a later chapter. At this 
stage of our inquiry i| is enough to,have showji 
that by giving the-word of command to thj 
average consumer it,is based on- deraocrtei 
principle, and will sUnd or fall with the kuCcess 
or failure’of that principle in justifyidg itself. 

If democracy fails jind we go back tp I^iVine 
•Right, not of Icings but of -bureaucrats or gufidS- 
men, then to those of us-who,believe in freddOm 
it will not bo a matter bf great moment under 
what Aonofliic systeju we have to live. 



CHAPTER, III 

'raE ESSENTIALS OF PRODUCTION 

Jf has been shown that under the ' competi • 
tion 'v^hich is, or^ has, been, the ,corner-stone of 
Capitalism, the value or price of articles sold is 
finally decided by ‘the consumer. , (\Vhether 
Capitalism is committing .suicide by dfcstpoy- 
competition is a point that will ..have 
toSP^iiscussed later.) But the price obtained 
has tct bcfshared among several pai-ties who, 
under modjern ‘ conditions, 'v^ork together on 
t'jce.'Yrocess of production. And ‘ so before we 
pto'oeed to consider ii) greater detail the ease 
Tor Capitalism aS" c^ompared with “its suggested 
rivals, it is better for us to arrive at an«under- 
standipg of the essential articles ^aud qualities 
vfhich' aee required for production, and have to’ 
be paid for, tinder whatever system, ‘production 
is ■ carried on. . These may be «ta 1 balated. as' 
follows;— 

1. 'Strength and ^kill. 

2. Tools, material and time. 

. 44 
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Msmagement. 

4. Rteadiness to, fac? faHure’. •. /t. 

Concerning No. i tliere is no need to waste 
many- words. Under thp curse of Adarfi;* a 
certain amount of toil, invoking ’ physical 
strength and aptitude for the task in "hand, is 
involved continually in* mankind’s ’effort "to 
improve the productive powers of nature by 
working on.them. As niaijkind improves"the 
machinery and, equipment, which it briq^s to 
bear upon this problem, the “need for physical' 
strength* is lessened, a'nd the need for skill* is 
varkd.' Less craftsmanship is required now in 
making a pair of boots than was the case thfl!^ 
centuries ago, but mbre' mechanical sMllT is 
needed in the management and appiicatfcn of 
machinery. ’ ,, 

, Under pur second heading—Tools, "Mateiiai' 
aBd.cTime—very 'important Considerations -airfi 
included. The word tools is used in the wiliest 
sense o£,the ’word, implying not only all forms 
of machinery, but the factories in which "they 
are set to work, and the ships, railways, yvsgons, 
a«d other etj^uipment of transport by which the 
raw material k brought from thp, place where It 
is grown or produced, and the finished’ product 
is q^rried tcS the consumer. Theseitool? have 
not 6ply fo be provided in order that industry 
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piay etaf|:, ifut also to' be maintained in w6rking 

orde^^find'provision has to be made fof- their 
rei^wal when they are tvorn out or superseded 
by U 'n^,v invention. Time is also a highly 
important element,' becaus'e this need for time 
' is bn^ of the most striking requirements which 
m?rk the work of man as an indus'trial animal. 
The wild' beast gets its food and oats it. In 
pro'/iding its material needs, it makes,no altera¬ 
tion in the stuff which nature or its hunting 
tskill provib.es, but consumes it then and there. 
It„may watch for days for its prey, but having 
ebught its hare it confine its further efforts to 
^bating and digesting it. Man takes the goods 
nature provides, and subjects them, to an 
elaborate and often very lengthy process before 
he ^ has chknged them into articles which he 
^gards .as desirable for ednsqmption. He 
buiMsi ships that, sail ^he seus for years, .and 
, railways tjiat ma) lasj for centuries, to carry 
materials and gbods from jflace tc^ 'place. 
■ Nearly everything tha^t we consume is provided 
for 14s and despatched' to us wjt1i“the help of 
work that has' been doiie long ago, perhaps 
before we were born. There„'is then the 

J . o o , _ 

necessity'that during the process of production 
those who are at work on it shauld be fed, 
clothed, housed and otherwise provided for out 
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of jiotae accunuilated stofe ; becaifte Jhe/work. 

that they’are 'actually doing js.npt ye;t J^wryng 
out an Article ready for consumption, ‘and ^ay' 
only, he protfuclng articles* sach as mac'hmsry ‘ 
or ships, ‘that will nol be consumed, ii> the ordi¬ 
nary sense of the word, but used in the propes*ses’ 
of further pfoductiod, or*of distribution. • • 
The thij-d heading. Management, iihplies the 
precious .qpality of juSgment concerning‘the 
purpose for which the machinery of prodaction 
is set going, tlie /organization by ,whicli* it is. 
made most efficient, and the means to be taken 
for disposing of^the pttiduct in the mhrket whe‘r 5 
it*is most wanted and will fetch the^Toest griwwp 
In the tomplications of modern industry, t.his is 
an affair requiring thb highest possible skill and 
foresight. It is not enough to set a‘large mjm- 
ber of people Jo work tb produce an'arlicle "J .jl^^ 
marjager or designer has to d® his utmost tcv t»e 
sure that the. article as J)roduced will be sneh 
that Sopiebody'else will waht, and also to ,see 
that it is brought within tlje r?ach of the possible* 
buyer. If it* is not wanted, it will hatie nfi 
qpononjic value, because nobody will give goods 
and servijes’jn exchange for it^ and the whole 
process by which it has been produced* will haije 
been a waste of labour, materials aq,d time. IX 

the article is wanted, but those who waiu’it d (5 

• • • 
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•not, kibow ho^ aijd where to get it, the ‘sasne 
^res^lti'«;wrs; afld.ivnd^r modein tondiriohs the 
se,IK«g of an article is ofteh a mor^difificuIt.and 
’costry bihiiness than producing it. {S^er-Tke 
Laws of* Supply *'Und *Demand, b.y G. B. 
Dibblfie.) 

?’lvs^bijngs-us to ouf fourth heading—Readi¬ 
ness fo Face Failure. This risk of' failure is 
cleaVly involved in any process of production ; 
it maV, happen eithey because, owing to faulty 
'organization or Idck of 'skill in applying the 
tools to the raw materia'l, the process of pro- 
< 5 ucing the required article has failed. Again, 
'^V'Kiay happen that, though on the meclxanical 
side rite process has' been entirely successful, 
yet, owing to a change in demand on the part 
of consumers, the product is_not wanted. Or 
EHratscafculatiOn concerning the cost'qf making,, 
oh the price that bllyer.s will be' prepared to pay. 
•■may make‘the whole wcrk unprofifrable, because 
the. article .cannot be sold to tlie.'conBummg 
public at a price which will repay the efforts of 
t^ose’w.ho have put their .work into its pro¬ 
duction. * • . t 

•Under whatever system productioh js carjied 
on, these Items in the bill have to be met in 
one form or another. ^ •• 

Under our present organization, .No/ i. 
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StKri|;th and Skill, are provided* &y fabdur, in 

return for wtfgJs. One, of.tlfe* most fasp^tul 
signs of the .soundne^ of^ present public 
ing, in spite of- hysterical symptom^ on’the 
surface, is the general Vecog^ition that hithe/to 
—before the war—the wages of labour.'w«re on 
the whole inadequate aild that there; caq ahd 
should be mo return to the pre-war level. ' The 
question oli the claims of the wage-earner Wll 
be dealt with iq a chapter jo itself. .* 

No. 2, Tools, Material and Time, are pro-' 
vided by cqpitajists in tetum for interest. ' f 
• No. • 3, Manageqient, by organizers an^ 
managers in return for salaj-ies ; aqd , 

No? 4, Readiness to' Face Failtire, by capita¬ 
lists .of a .venturesome type, adventwrer.S and 
ordinary«shareholders, in return'for profits and 
jjlividends.^ * . * . 

, I,.abour and ma'nagement ai*e paid first*; theft 
capital takes interest; then t’nt ordinary share¬ 
holder 4»r whoever divides 'the balance takes 
what is left, if any, or*goes without profit if the 
enterprise fails, . •. * • 

. Payment- for all four is provided by the con¬ 
sumer, if Jib .consumes. If he, does not, and 
failure is so complete thtit not even'wages of 
labpur and salary of management are provided 
by ‘galeg of the goods, produced, then the' 
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<adye'nturer 6r shareholder has_ to maUe .this 
gjc^p .^ood* beside;?. losing all^hfs profit." The 
gfcjividers of Nos. 2, ^nd 4 shade into- one 
afiother,'^ and are cjften lumped together as 
capitalists. "‘It^r.Vay Sometimes happen that 
they cafe all provided by the same person, 
■wfiio.putSi capital into "a.business by owning the 
faictdry, machinery and tools required ^for pro- 
di/cing the necessary article, organizes and 
•manages the industry, sees to the selling of the 
product, advance's the monty out of which the 
wage-earners are paid'during, thq process of 
production, and takes upon himself the risk of 
.fne.,whole, loss, in. case of mistake or miscalcu¬ 
lation, clainting in ' return for this fi»k the 
whole profit, if any, that is left oover, after 
paying for the raw material, providing for the 
-depreciation of tools and machmeVy, and pay- 
Sng {he wages ‘of tthKise who work forKhim. 
Nevertheless though, these things may .all be 
done by one individual, the eardingiS that he 
finaVy puts into* his pocket, if any, are still 
Vderived* from three different sources, that is to 
say, interest on capital, salary for* his -work as 
brganiser, and profit as reward Tor the risk 
■which h‘e has run. * 

It is very necessary to get thesfc distinctions 
clear, because a great deal of fallacious theory 
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ha» Feen^ based upon the . asstimptton* tbaP 
capital Jand fallour arei the ‘ctnly* ^ssaitiels 
required in productioh.^ Labour is frequently 
used "in .different sjense^ according to the 
confused and confusing habif Of edonomifts 
of using the same word in different meanings 
in different parts of their work. «Adam,Smilh 
apparently used it qs covering all* the 
activities 'Of mind and. body required Ter 
production. Iq this sense . it covets of 
course, the work *of *the unskilled labourer,*' 
the skirt of the skillfed labourer, and th/e^ 
organizing capacity, of the manner. In 
these days when people talk’ of labour thh^ 
more Commonly mean the labour 6f the weekly 
wage-earnsrs, skilled and unskilled,, tipplfed to 
producticai. In this meaning of the, .word the 
(daim that js" often made that labour is* entitled" 
to the whole of Its proiiuct ts clearly an 
surdity, if it means that «manual labcrur can hy 
itself bd considered responsible for the whale 
of an article produced under modern conditions.^ 
If it only means that, labour is.entitiod tb all» 
that it,-by ll;^elf, produces, then, 'as we shall 
find later, Jabaur gets all this arul a great deal 
more. * ’ • 

Capital vK had to .divide into two sla.sses- 
accofding to the 'extent of the risk that 
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It. tabes.* In* fact a certain .Stnouqt ot fisk 
is'in^IveS by'every investnferit in ^iustry. 
Bu,_ jhe risk may Jbe j-e*duced te a negligible 
minimum, in the#case^ of' a first dharge 
orv the earnifigs ’of a great railway company, 
and siiay range up to ji level requiring a 
great . cfeal • of • speculative courage, or 
reckfessness, in facing it, as in' tlje case 
of the shares in a mining compafiy or in a 
company formed to* work a now patent or an 
untried industry.' Capitalism has ingeniously 
^ovided different*kinds of securities to suit 
the taste,of investors and speculator. -I^br 
^ose who want security" chielly it givas what 
are called ifiortg^age bonds and debeTitures, 
inves*tors*iji which are not shareholders in, but 
creditors. of, t^ie company vvhich isshes them, 
“in'this case, if the .company is prosperous and 
sottncJ the risk ^ttacbtd is almost nil and* tke 
rate of interest *s ,acc«rdingly lp\^. Preference 
securities are a compro,mise, ranking behind 
,the atreditors and, betore the qrdinary share- 
iholcfers,* who, usually .come • last and take 
whatever profit is left after all cjaims’ on the 
company have, been met, or pocke’t .the loss of 
their profit and them capital if the company 
is a failure. They are. thus adt^nturers.and 
speculators, risking what they put int« industry 
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on*th*e chancp* of a fat* reward in*cale.pf 
success.^ ‘ • . .. * • 

It'has been wittily*said jthat the spec^l^iV.e 
investor ^ines well l^ut sifeps' badly, Vhile the 
prudent investor, who‘'take9*'I'ow’‘interest ^d 
little risk, sleeps well but dines badly. If 
there were not plenty.of people• prejiayed* \o 
take sp^ulative risks, industrial progress \Jould 
be impossible because no. new venture could’be 
tried. Capitalist is sometimes criticize^ be^ 
cause of its long tale 6f unsutcessful ventures.* 
If their failure is due, aS it often is, to swindliftg^ 
of recklessness, the gnticism is sound.* But ia 
so far <is it is due to genuine attempts at rfiew* 
ventui'es that fail, this" failure is the price that 
is paid for. progress. Under Capitalisnf this 
price is ‘paid by^ speculators. * U.pder the 
tjarious suggested forms of Socialism *it wbtdd 
have to be paid by the'gomnlunity, and’third 
is consequently some dagger*that it would not 
be paid feadlly, and that therefore there would 
be little progress; because officials, witlj no 
incentive in the sha^e of profit before, them,, 
would be veVy shy about embarking; the labour 
of the C0Birn«inity, or of Guilds, in ventures 
whose failure would invdlve them in*blame. • 

After what has been said above.about the- 
difficult task of the'manager there is no need’ 
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to* insist on the* necessity for* paying, for *’his 
sel'vic^s.' Business men conunually oomplain 
nowadays of the_ difficulty of fjncJing men* with 
initiative and readiness tip take responsibility. 
Under any systefn this need to reward good 
nianjlgel^ent would have to be me^, or the com¬ 
munity xthich failed to meet it would very soon 
find that it had perpetrated a bad economy. 

' \Vhatever analysis .one adopts ilV trying to 
arrive at all the factors which > have to be put 
into an afticle of modern’ consumption, it is 
kiways impossible to avoid a-certain amount 
of confus'on, owing to the complicatioris ■which 
make one item sliade into another. Perhaps 
w(b shall get a clearer vision of the matter if 
we ima^ne what might have be&n possible 
uftder, primitive conditi.ons of production, with 
blie jingle individual providing br undertaking 
&Ij the four essentials' that have been endmer- 
ated above, and also bfeing him^ff the consumer 
of the product when turped out. * ** 

In other words, “we have tP go back to 
RohinsOn Crusoe, and though there are very 
sound objections to what is called ‘ Cru^e 
economics, it Joes seem to be possible to gbt 
'some clearness in that way before the problem 
is complicated by a considerable numbar of 
people being involved in the difficuh question 
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of sharing the 'product or its pr'ce when* pro¬ 
duced. *,We can then imagiao R(Jbin%op CruSoe 
on his island* fishing 6^[ thf rocks with a^st^uig 
and "4 hook and a bait. v*itl^ more ot* less sfic- 
cess, for the fish which cctnie 'inshSre. ^e^ 
then coiTies_^ to the,conclusion that it will be 
worth while for him,-in order to ^sb.more 
easily ^d quickly, to bpild himself a boat'; hut 
first of alf^e has to coivsider whether the -i^ork 
which he will put into maJting the boat, plight 
not be better applied to tilfing hfe land, an^ 
so improving its output oP cereals,^or into liji- 
provini^ his bows and arrows, or^ any other 
weapons with which he goes-huntings or whet'ircTl 
it would not on the whole be 'better to con- 
tinue to go on as he is, and trust to [he variation 
of his diet by thq simple methbd of fishing off 
•the rocks as he has done before. ' In other 
wod-ds, he has to consider Vhether the dine 
and- work that he is going" to put into’the' 
project will -repay hini, whether the boat which 
he is going Jo try to tiuild/is likely to lie sea¬ 
worthy, and whethei; it will really be* trufc that 
^)y going a. little further away from the shore 
' he will be able to increase materially his povf^r 
to catch fish. * * • 

• If he dhbides that on the whole it is,worth 
while to carry out his design, he will have to 
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makd.hfmself the best apology'he can for vhe 
neces6{.ry tools,' pn4, bis boat udgethe^* but of 
tlje^rough planks which' he is able to fashion, 
get his boat into'the^ea, Ijimself into .the* boat, 
do his fis^^ing‘arfd^brin^ the fish home and eat 
them^ ‘He will then’have applied strength and 
skill,_wiH have got. the .raw material, made his 
tobls; and given up his^time during the^assing 
of Svhich he will haye to be feeding himself out 
of accumulated .storps of food.. He will have 
taken the cisk of'the boat being unseaworthy, 
a,nd of the fish being no' more ajnensbfe a little 
way out'from the shore, atjd of their being leSs 
plea,<5ant' tp eat' than those which he paught 
inshore. When a man is thus working fin his 
own account, he is as near economic freedom 
as.any one can expect to bejn this world, who 
ha,s not a store of accumulated «api,tal to Hvq 
6n. He would only Ji'ive to’consider his«wxi 
tastes and his own inclinations "in organizing 
his ecofiomic activities; and yet .we find that 
evem in these circumstances, he is not able to 
Vree-hirnself from any of the complications of 
production that have been enumerated above.'’* 

' Although h^ knew when he s 4 art«d out on 


this project for improving his supply of fish 
that hjs desire for this form of diet was syffi- 
‘ciently strong to make him do the work'and 
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give the necegSary time, it is. stilf poseihlfe that* 

when'tje has‘done it, some ^h^ftge* ia jhe «pn- 
dition of his gastrfc^ juices, or perh^^‘the 
charfce .discovery of a pleasant fruit that* he" 
finds growing freely on the*is1aild, nfight make 
him much less eag,er for'fish than he’w<is, and 
may thus induce him.to leave the 13 oat.t 6 *rot 
which ^ he had so painfully produced at'the 
expens^^W his leisure, pr of economic activity, 
which he might have put into othei; "enter-, 
prises. Thus evt’n though "the whole project 
as he thought it out'was •perfectly sound from, 
l)is pdint of view, yet even the economic Crusoe, 
working wi,th no one’s feelings to consider Lett ' 
his own, cannot free himself from the possi¬ 
bility of failure, owing to a miscalcukition of his 
own mdrket. Coppletc freedorft in ji.n economic 
sense is Jh fact very rarely obtainable’ for .any 
•individual, with the extpptic^, as we sh'all»si6e, 
of the modern capitaliet under certain unusual’ 
eifeunfstanees. * ' . _ • 

"It is important that,these truisms shcjuld be 
borne in mind, because there js a tendency ;n 
•these'time’s to blame the framevCork of society 
as it is‘at present constructed, for the lack? of 
economic freedom enjoyed by the vast majority • 
of its mertfbers. Cfusoe’s case has shown us 
that under what ftre cailed natural condition’s, 
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■^coponaic*freedom <is almost imp|>ssible.. pxcd'f)! 
,in .dirftitps'whfere/aod is provided by • nature 
arid ^iQthes and shelter are unnecessary, a fnan 
miftt work to liv«^ rA gtreat deal of bitter¬ 
ness betwTeen one ‘class and another has been 
caused by the frequent vse of the phrase 
“ wage, skves,” as ‘describing the position of 
the manual workers v'ho work for ,^eekly 
wa^es. The wage* slave in fact wdrks side 
by si^e with the salaried slave, who depends 
'upon his errrployefs, and finally upon thq public, 
fqf' earning, his saldry, the professienal slave, 
who depeqds on his patients or his pupils *Qr 
m o' ients Air his -fees, qnd the interest;,*slave, 
who depends ‘on those who make use oT the 
capital wMeh he advances to industry for the 
earning of, the'interest on which he lives, and 
wilsh the profit slave, who depends more pre-* 
cariously than aily of* them on the success of 
' the project which he has financed,, in earning 
.from the public a price which will satisfy all 
jhe charges which ‘have been pul, into produc¬ 
ing ft, and leave something over for him who 
takes the balance. 

' Among these various classes “of •“ slaves,’* 
the least risk is taken by the capitalist pure 
and sicnplc'—that is to ,say, by fhe investor 
who confines himself* in hih choice of invest- 
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nfents, to debentures and •other first-ch^rgd 

invesAnents. If he is canefurdnough.rhe Isa^ 
for* all practical purposes eliminate 9II, 'risk 
from his investments, and/so secifre hinTself 
complete "economic freedoifl,"subject* always to 
any violent change in the constitution-of the 
economic society which rrtight deprjve. Jifrn of 
all hip^roperty, and, of all claim iipdfT the 
industry which he has helped to create. Apart 
from this risk, we may say^ that the oapitalist 
who is, really cautious and careful‘in his selec¬ 
tion of inveshnents in industry frQm the p'csint 
of view of security alone, and gjves up -all 
thought of any shar.e in any extja prospehty 
in the business, may corne a.s near as'pos¬ 
sible to Securing economic freedcuft. But this 
freedom would .only be attamecj. by earning 
a comparafivel^ low rate of interest or> his 
* cipital, and he would Still b^ liable to conSicTer- 
able variatfops in the* actual buying-power df' 
his ihcome, owing to changes that might' 
happen to .the genei;a} level of prices! owing 
to currency arrangements or. failures iti pro- 
‘ductibn. *Jn fact, the experience of the War 
has shcwn’how great is the risk to which eVen 
the “gilt-edged” investor is exposed. For if 
ic those w*ho had toi live on fixed 'incomfs, who 
have suffered mSst severely from the rise in 
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the prif es of dll that they had to’ buy, the great 
incjseas^ in 'direct fjixajtion, and the grgat fall 
in the market value of their securities. -But 
the^ question of the ,capitjilist’s claim, tof-the 
limited bCit subsCantial economic freedom that 
is his, ,is big enough for a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER IV- 

THE CAriT^I.IST THIEF 

In the last chapter wcisaw.that many'6ssen-, 
tials to production h'ave to ’be pravided undeV 
whatever. system pi'oduction is carried ‘wn., 
I^tmoiTg these were, raw materials, niachiner.y, 
equiptnent of all kinds, a factory .and a,.placia 
to carry the work out, railways’, ships, eto., to 
carry the-product to market, the fool and sub¬ 
sistence- of the workers during thg time -that 
elapses he'tween the beginning of production 
and the sale of the product, and finally <pA)- 
vision against the risk* that the product when' 
fiifished may not suit the vi 4 ws of the consumers 
who are asked to buy jt^ These essentiHs are 
provided by capitab Somebody with riionffy 
•in his podket buys these thingS for industry 
instead of spending it on hvnself. Thus ’at 
first sight he seems fully to earn the interest 
and profit**with which he is rewarded if, and 
only if| the services that he and his manager 
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•sendev.silit tht views *of the consuming ptibUc. 
It,<s {hereRar® ra^hpr .startling to find^ con¬ 
siderable school of thouglit which appears to 
regard tha capitalist aj a th^ef, afid the capk^alist 
system as^oneofOrganized robbery. . 

In g., book in favour of National Guilds called 
S^/-Goiii,rnment inJncli{stry, on page 235, Mr. 
G.‘B. H. Cole remarks: “To do good work 
for‘a capitalist employer is merely, fS^e view 
the situation rationally, to help a thief to steal 
'fnore successfully;” Other Guild champions 
ate equally explicit. -Messrs, Reckitt and 
Hcchhofer in The Meatiihg of National Guilds 
c&llud,e to t,he “ felony of Capitalism ” a^ if *it 
were a self-e\ ident truism. ’ * • 

Mr.- Cole is no'street-corner spouter, but a 
cultured and h-ighly-educated writer, and some 
time a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford., 
When' such a man .calmly Assumes without 
attempting to argue thf point that*the capitalist 
is a thief, it is irtevitable that m'any.Honest 
people who live on .the interest of capital, 
lyithsut dreaming that they .are doing anything 
wicked or dishonest, should feel 'themselves 
pulled up short .by the question—AfCcWe really* 
thieves ahd parasites ’living on the labour of 
society, without any right to the> enjoyment 
bf goods which we are consuming, and, if so. 
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wfcat* ought we to do ? *Let. us ’look. ii\tl) ths- 

questi<|[n.' 

Capital is usually’described by economists 
as wealth devoted to pnxjucdon, that is to 9 ay, 
it consists of goods Vhich. are*' used not for 
immediate consumption, but in order to' increase 
the productive power gif the comvnunjtyjind’to 
earn interest or profit for those who’ owri^the 
capital. Mf a man earning^i,ooo a year puts 
the whole of it into providing himsejlf* with, 
comforts and luxuties'which his income enabled 
him to’enjoy,^ he does not increase his oum, 
capital) or the productive power of Ihe com¬ 
munity. If he puts aside, ^^200 /)r a. 

year and invests it in industry, it means to,.say 
that his wealth, instead of being immediately 
consumed in the form of the pleasures of foreign 
^travel, or^ the possession of a m6tor-car, ‘ or a 
i?ilUard-room, or S lawn if nnio court, contributes 
to tlje erection of a facViry,'bv the opening up* 
of a piqce of.la’nd, or of the building of U railway 
or of a ship, so that the productive pov^er of 
mankind is ihqreasfd, or transport faoiljtics ai^ 
snade cheaper and better. The production to 
•which tips’ *aved wealth is jhus applied is 
expected to yield a revenue to those wlio 
employ it. Mid usually does so. U it did not, 
people would obviously leave off this applica- 
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•fcon wealth to. the* furtherance of indtisury. 
^But when tliere*is^jailure in prcductfo^owing 
tcj sonie mishap by which* the product has not 
tufned out right,'^r (loes not Suit the view of 
the consigners’, the» capital is lost and its owner 
receives’ no reward rn the form of interest or 

t 

pr'6fit, , 

{nowadays, though a certain amount of 
capital is invested by its owners in businesses 
which they themselves conduct, the more usual 
'channels in, which capital- is-placed are invest- 
rnents in land or in the securities of Govern¬ 
ments and Municipalities or of Joint. Stock 
iCdmpanies formed to carry on some enterprise. 
The income received by the capitalist consists 
of rent when the capital is placed in land, and 
of.interest and dividends when it is placed in 
securities of Public Bodies or of •Companies^ 
The question then which we'have to consjde.r 
is this: Is the ‘rent and interest received by 
capitalists from their investment dn land and 
securities a form of,, robbery by which they 
^blunder .the community ? . . * 

Let us take the question of rent first,.though 
!• hope to shqw that the differ^nt^ between 
rent and interest is one of degree and not of 
essence—they are merely differaat forms^ of 
payment to the owners of property fot the use 
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of "it D)( thosa who need it. * Witl^ regard-to 

rent, ai\ interesting arid* iitcisive attaek on It 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw, is •to be found »n .the 
first chapter of the Fabian fiissays on Socialism. 

“Let us;” he says, “in the manner of the 
political economist, trace.the effects of settliiig 
a country by private property with’ umlistorbed 
law and order. Figura to yourself the vast 
green plain of a country virgin to the .spa^e, 
awaiting the advent of nViiv* Imagine" •then 
the arrival of the first colonist, the original 
Adam, developed by ^centuries of civilization. 
inttJ an*Adam Smith," prospecti.ng for.a suitabld 
patch of Priv,ate Proper.ty. A'dam is, ks Political 
Economy fundamentally assiimes him to be, 

‘ on the make : ’ therefore he drives, his 'spade 
into, and‘sets up his stockade around*, the mOst 
fertile and fctvourably-situnted patch he chn 
find.*. . . Other Adams*oon\e,'all on the ma|cd, 
and therefore’ ^11 sure tJ pre-empt patches as 
near as* may be to .the first Adam’s, p.arfly 
because he chosen’ th'e best situation^ 
partly for the jrlcasnrp of his society ttrrd con-’ 
vftrsatioh, and partly because where two men 
are assenrbleS together. there ■'is a two-man 
power that is far more than double one-maif 
power. . . .'These Adam.s, too. Bring* their 
Cains and Abels, 'who 'do not murder one 

E 
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‘aiwther.'biy; merely pre-empt adjacent patches,” 
arfd so As the ‘process pf occupation gfoes on, 
and as new-comers stjll pour into the •land, 
“there iS nothing ftor the new-comer to' pre¬ 
empt save soil of' the second quality. Again, 
divisk)n of labour sets in amongst Adam’s 
neighboijrs ;'and \Vith it, of course, comes the 
establishment of a masket for the exchange of 
the products of their .divided labou^^ Now it 
is not well to be far afield from that market, 
because distance from it'involves cost for roads, 
.beasts of .burden, "time! . . . All this will be 
saved to. Adam at the .centre, and ihcuri;ed 
by the new-comer at, the margin,” .and so 
Mv. Shaw estimates the annual value of Adam’s 
produce At .;fi,ooo, while the annual produce 
of the new-co'mer on the margin is .^^'500, with 
equal, industry on the part of Adam and the 
nfew-comers, so '.here "is a clear advantage of 
.^500 a year to tht first comer, which is 
economic rent. “ The t^yo men labour*equally, 
and-yet one gets'.^500 a year .more than the 
'Other <hrougK the superior fertility of his land 
and convenience of its situatiori. . ; . Why 
"should not Adam let his patchf to* the new¬ 
-comer at rent of jCsoo a year? Since the 
produce \till be ^1,000, the ndAi-comer twill 
have .;^^5oo left for himselT, or as much -as he 
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cam ob*ta,in by cultivating a* patch c 5 f his oyfn at 

the margin ; aifd it is pleasanter; besides,'to be 
in the centre of society^ thjn on the outfkirtj 
of it. ■ ’ The new-comer willi hifhself propose tlte 
arrangement; and Adam may fetffe a!> an idje 
landlord with a perpetual pension of 1^500 
rent. The excess of fertility in Adam« lq,nd is 
thenceforth recognized jis rent, and paid, as'it 
is to-day, fegularly by a ^vorker to a drone.”** 
Mr. Shaw proceeds to a further development 
as inhabitants pour* into the country until the 
outermost belt .of free* land is reached, upO« 
wljrch the yield to a man’s year’s Jabour is 
only ;^ioo. “ Clearly now the’rent of AdunVs 
primeval patch has risen to ^pcfo, since that 
is the excess of its produce over what ds by 
this time’all that is to be had rbntTree. Ikit 
Adam has .yielded up his l^nd for ^500 ‘a your 
t@ a*tenant. It is this tepant‘accordingly wh^ 
now lets Adatn’s patch fwr ^900 a year to the 
new'-coiaer, who, of course,^ loses nothing by 
the bargain, since it leaves’him the a 

year with which he.rnust be content, auyl/ow.**. 
Accordingly* he labours on Adam’s'land ; raises 
jfi,000 a.year from it; keeps ,^ioD and pay» 
£goo to Adam’s tenant,’ who pays Z500 to 
Adam, keeping /400 for himself, and thus also 
beco’ming an idle gentleman, though with a' 
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somewhatfSmallei- income than the man of oWer 
faimny.-■ It h*as, hi-fattt, come to this,^hat the 
p'nv^e property in Adam’s land is dfvided 
between’ three men.Hhe first doing none ‘of the 
wprk and getting' half the produce ? the second 
doing none of the work and getting two-fifths 
of theprodacc, and the'third doing all the work 
and getting only one-tenth of the produce.” 
A*nd then, later, when the land is air filled up, 
thei» comes in a still further supply of new¬ 
comers, “ a man in a sfrange plight-;-one who 
^wanders fpom sno^Ji^-line to sea^-coast in search 
•of land, .and finds nollwng that is tiot' fhe 
property of some one,else . . . ,the first dis¬ 
inherited son of Adam, . . . who ‘is himself 
for the 'moment foodless, homeless, shiftless, 
superfluous and everything, that turns a man 
into ji tramp or a thrall. Yet he'is • . . able to 
ilfeal puissantly yithiiiind, if only he could get 
access to it. . . . What if the, proletarian can 
contrive—invent~-anticipate a new wdnt—^turn 
the* land to somb, hitherto undreamt-of use— 
• wrbst 1,500. a year froi^'-the soil and site that 
only yielded .1^^1,000 before? Lf he' can tlo 
'this, he can [jay the full 1,000 tent and have 
•an income of .^^500 left for himself. This is 
his .profit-^the rent of diis abilit)^^—the excess 
of its produce over that ofbrdinary stupidity.” 
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But’ there also come other ^Drolhtarian^ Mrlio 
are no’cleverer than othei; pen,* who do as 
much* but not more th*an they. In the mean- 
time, • bwijtg to division oS labour, thg use ftf 
tools and money and thb ecoucftniffs of* civiliza¬ 
tion, man’s power o/" c.xtracting wealth .from 
Nature is greatly increa.se’d, .so that.the.proddc’e 
of land on the margin of cultivation may rise 
considerably; if we suppose,the yield to have 
doubled, then the proletarian who is not (jldver 
“ can very well offer* to cultivate, the land, 
subject to a payment 6f, for instance, /^i,6ot) 
a ;jear, leaving himself*;^4oo year. This will, 
enable .the last holder of thp ‘tenant fight fo 
retire ‘as an idle gentleman, receiving a net 
income of £^00 a year, and a gross ^income of 
..^'1,600, out of which he pays .^900 a^year rent 
tp a landlprd, who again _ pays to the' h'cad 
laaidlord .^500." ’ •, * * • * 

This picture, so brilliantry* drawn by Mr. 
Shaw, i«, of.course, largely fanciful. 'In the 
first place, he begins by .assuming, as quj;)ted 
above, a couiitfy with undisturbed law and*,* 
oader, and a vast green plain virgin to the 
spade waitjn'gfcthe advent of mart Eut in fact 
countries ar? very seldofn found undfer these. 
com/ortable •conditions; They are much, more 
likely .to be found in the possession of savage ‘ 
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o\yners Whp very strongly object Jto the presaice 
of the gentleVnan. v;ho ^comes in with la spade 
and jiroposes to till thpm. They are also very 
likely to<be tenanted by more or less linplea- 
sa/it wild beasts*, snakes and other -such fauna, 
whilo they are also likely to be encumbered 
with jthick forests' which have to be cleared 
before tillage is possible. Such are the dangers 
\t'hich the original pipneer has, as i matter of 
fact*, .m most oases to face ; ,but even if we 
follow Mr.« Shaw’s example', and leave all these 
jjhpleasantnesses ofit of account^ the fact remains 
that the Adam who settles down on flie t(6st 
patsh in die country is the pioneer who leads 
the way intb the wilderness, forsaking the 
pleasant tompanionship of man. In Mr. Shaw’s 
example,..his' arrival is followed by a large 
nwtnber of other people who * very quickly 
eflre this defect* in Ws surroundings, but* this 
by no means always*-happens, dnd it is-quite 
possible that the oliginal pioneer is either killed 
with or without' tortqre by the natives who 
rresfint* his intension, or i^ eaten by wild beasts, 
or, after years of struggle with'the- natuml 
difficulties of «his position, dies *of t starvation 
•owing to the failure of his crops. If, on the 
contrary, tilings turn out.as Mr. Stfaw desetibes 
them, the fortunate 'prospfcctor who has. by a 
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stiK)k(f of luck, which is pibbably nare i{n ajctua^ 

life, fbijncl the very best pieco of land Up {he 
country for his original occupation, * reaps, a 
reward from his*judgme'nt,and the success wjfh 
which he has overcome natyral difficulties and 
the sacrifices which he has made in facing the' 
dangers and’hardship qf'life in tl^e wilderness, 
far from the pleasant comjwilionship of his 
fellows. -That Mr. Shaw’s figures are bajgd 
r.ather on liis imagination than on the Tacts 
which usually rule' ii> a work a day world is a, 
minor detail. ,It doos n(ijt fiften, I imagine, 
Irappe*! that a tenani* who is makihg*.^ioo Of 
actual profit, is paying an ann'ual refit of .^900., 
Enough has been said to show that, even if 
all were as Mr. Shaw has* descrihcd^it, the 
owner of the fortunately-situated central patch 
.has done^sontethmg to earn the rent which he 
de*ives from it,’and sy ^caii .hardly be blasted 
as a parasite feeding pn ‘sficiety, and giving, 
nothing in’ return for the goods whioh he en- 
joy.s. And those who, came after him and 
shared his 'fortune were‘also pioneer^ aad* 
edventurei’s who mJide a sacrihae and took *a 
risk. It SiAch men must be dubbed thieves, 
thieves are people whti are wanted-. A year 
or, two of pioneering in a wilderness might alter 
Mf, Shaw’s view surprisingly. 
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,, Me. Ramsay Macd6nald in his very inlfcrept- 

ing Ijitle boojt. on The Socialistic Movement, 

•one of the volumes of "the Home University 

Uit)rar5^, ^ives anothy (version of this criticism 

of rent as a chargq on industry. On page 56, 

^‘Income from land,” he says, “is not of the 

nature* of reward for services rendered. It 

« * • « 

used fo be. Land was granted by the sove¬ 
reign to his captains who, in return for their 
possessions, rendered 'military service to the 
’««tate,'and in addhion paid certain taxes, so as 
to provide the king—who was the embodiment 
‘of the Stott—with what ‘income he requiredr" 
^On-^age 1^9 he says that “the type of un¬ 
earned income is rent. ' The Socialist there¬ 
fore propose to tax* it, and when he is told that 
by doing s6 he is differentiating one.kind of 
property frbtn another, he replies, that this is, 
so,,the'reason being tha,t land'is differentiated. 
..from every other-kind.of property by its own 
. nature. .The aim ,of this tax' i^' to secure 
the'economic rent for the* state, because it is 
•tlte state that created the value which economic 
r 4 'nt represen.fs1” This ii the argument on, 
which those depend who draw thj^' d.ifference 
between rent and interest, rent being in their 
opinion a profit which is made by.,the State, 
and oOg'ht to belong to the S^ate, while yitebest 
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may ftr may not have sonlething to^bo said fo?' 
it. Tl^eir argument, if ,I ,ujidei*stand itf.rigbt, 
is this, that rent beifig the difference in pro¬ 
ductive power between ore .piece of land tnul 
another, is not due tb any. Exertions of the' 
owner of it, apart of course from any improve-' 
ments which the ownpr may ha.ve .made, 'in 
which case they acknowledge th'at he fs entitled 
to interest on the capital winch he has put into 
it. Otherwise it is simply a gift of naUire in 
the greater fertility iT the soil, or .a gift from* 
the community,which has aiade the land vaip- 
able by crowding in'to want to live'upon it* 
or by establishing markets jh its .neighbour-1 
hood,* so that its prod'uce is moi'c cheaply jind 
profitably sold. In other'words, •rejjj; is a 
present that is put into the pocket of the lapd- 
pwner, by tjie needs of the corhmunity," ;ind 
50 is socially created. ., . * *.” 

But is it 'not true tjiat* 'nearly all wealth, ■ 
including eVen the wages lof labour, • is mpre 
or less socially create'd, ajid is not this distinc¬ 
tive attribute'of the; rent of'land in fapt. sbare^ 
hy most of the payments which arry community 
anakes to,ifs«members ? It may be quite true 
that certain lucky landibrds have had untold 
wealth heaped upon them by being fqj'tunate 
possessors of piece* of ground in London ancf 
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•Manll^ttan ,I^and. fn other words, they*have 
^grrfTwn‘rich bfcc?au,se, there was *a comrhunity 
wjilch .wanted to ei^joy^ and make use ©f a 
certain article of‘,which they Vere ppssdssed. 
But is n6t this filco true in a greater or less 
”degreQ of all of us who receive payments from 
our ’fellows ifi respect 'of w'ork that we do, or 
property that we own ? Owners of railways 
wOTild certainly have built them in vain if there 
had hqt been a community to ^travel on them 
"and to send goods over ‘them. The barrister 
, with a huge practice would not be able to earn 
ms ^20,000 a year if thcr.e were not a‘crowd 
•of litigants* with* money to spend on the ex¬ 
pensive luxurj^ of justice. The journali.sf can 
only o?rn* nioney from his pen if society has 
prov'ided him \<ith readers sufficiently educated 
to •enjo*y his views pn current evehiis. Even, 
Mf. Charlie Chaplin .would s'mile in vain»on 
• a desert island. ’ d'ha wage-earrter only gets 
his- wag^s because' there are employers who 
set hjm to work a‘nd cqnsumers to absorb the 
pVodvict. which^ his labour^ helps, to produce. 

Any of usVho criticizes any onq’else-for the 
enjoyment of socially created weal^ raay easily 
oure himself of the vice of envy by wondering 
how _m,'jch of the good things of rite earth,he 
could have himself enjoyed if he had heea'put 
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dbwn b);himgelf in a wilderness, with hcvsociety 
to create wealth for l]im.* Nearly altwt?alth> ifj 
in feet more or less spcially created, jn<;t a's* it, 
may’ also be s’aid that hios't forms, of hunian 
society are to a great extent created’by w<;alth 
or the desire to possess wealth. It is ^n fact, ' 
as has been pointed out by Locke in* his JSssay 
on Civilizaiion, for the piirj)ose of the mutual 
protection of ^eir liyes- and property Wat 
men originally.formed themsplves into ciyilized. 
societies.^ ’ . • * 

Moreover, ^’t will ’be rfoted th;y Mr. M^c> 
Jlbnald in his analysis of the origin of rent, 
which seems to be much closer to the wctual* 
facts of the case than the skctcli produccrl by 
Mr. Shaw’s brilliant imagination. “sImws that 
rent whs origirtally earned b’y captains who 
were settled upon the land in return for nnlkary 
services. According‘to ^him therefore ‘the 
original ow'n.ers of laitd received it in returif 
for sefvices renderqd in rfie course of military* 
occupation. Modern, •opjhion in its .revolt 
against views whiph we noy stignaatb.e'as 
Prussianism or militarism may argue that this 
would Clot* now be regarded*as an equitable 

• 

1 Cf. Platp., Republic, Book II, “A Stale arises out of the 
nSpds of mankind ; no otre is self-sufficing, 6ut all*of us haye 
many wtints.”—(Jowett’s translation.) 
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tesis bf poSjSessioB. But we have no rjg'nt to 
throw hack our ‘rioder;i views and expect people 
m^fiy qenturics ago (o act in accordance with 
theln. If it can be‘shown that thope Vho 
originally 'acquired -property did so by carrying 
out what was then considered to be the business 
and 'duty of -a pifbHc-spirited man, then they 
surely earned their reward according to the 
vie\Vs which were then current. It may be 
.argued that when feudal tenure ceased and 
’armies were raised by difffcreht methods, those 
,whb had held the laud as'a reward for military 
service ought to have been made to surrender 
H of pay rent for it to the State. But in fact 
all diese argunients and imaginings about the 
origin of various forms of property, in the ages 
when the world was first being settled, or 
conquered by invading hordes who Seized the 
property of its inhabitant's, are to a great extent 
irrelevant. 

If-landlvere still ir the hands of the descend¬ 
ants of the original pioneers, or, in the case 
ot'Ettglgnd, of the descendants of the Norman 
captains among whom William the Conqueror 
parcelled out the land, it might then possibly 
be worth while to enquire, in the light of equity, 
into the title-deeds of these gentlemen. But 
w’e know that much of this property has changed 
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hancfs since, they got it and Ts «nowt !n the 
hands’of people whq havo invested thh pro-, 
ceeds of their labour,in jt, and is in /act’an. 
ordinary investment, ver/difficult to distinguish 
from an investment m Government securijties 
or those of industrial Companies. .EWen in 
the case of the great slices‘of Englislr. territory, 
granted by King Charles the Second to the 
mistresses who amused his leisure, it has''to 
be remembered that these fascinating. Jadics • 
rendered a service m their time? of a kincf 
which, according to'view^s current .in thes/p- 
c^ays,* entitled them to any reward that the 
caprices of. the monarch chose to shower'upon' 
them'. 

In all times, and still at the the 

ignorance and vjee of the community, or* of 
.those members of it who happen to pontrol 
claims to its wealth,* .have showered dnd 
continue to‘s.hower wealth upon totally un-' 
worthy objects. This is a disease which can 
only be cured by the edyeatipli of the community^, 
to make moro judiijious use of its p®w6r'lo 
decide; by’.the choice which it'exercises in 
• consumfiiorf, as to whom it .shall enrich. We 
cannot now go back and say that because 
society in vhe Middl.e Ages or at* the time of 
the’. Restoration gave wealth to the wrong 
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'peoplSi.Mte !^6uld now take it away again froiM 
their representatives, .most of whom have' paid 
fofit vyith money eayned by services rendered. 
But it mqst certainly<is our business tytd 'duty 
to see tha*t we"do* not no‘w put riches into the 
bands .of those who pander to our ignorance 
andvjcc." Are we putting much successful 
energy into this duty ?, 

•There is perhaps some difference in the 
powe'j- .which investors in land have to charge 
fathers for the use of it a's compared with that 
, of •-'other foi;ms of piNaperfy from, which interest 
and probt_ are earned. ' .Competition is le^ 
•free and multiplication is less possible, though 
as the rural I'andowners of England foufid to 
their o^st' i.n the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, tb.e development of transport, by 
bringing far-away wildernesses v/fthin reach, 
for' farming purposes^ has extended the c@m7 
"peting area enorrhously and will do so in future 
to • an e'xtent, perhaps, that we "canniot yet 
^imagine. Even urban, land is not quite a 
ptbrropoly. Owners of sites in Mayfair may 
seem to be able to dictate their own' terms, buft 
there is a point at which the coniinvinity wilE 
refuse to pay their price and go to other abodes. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in the book already 
quoted (page 58), says that the owner of land is 
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tRe position of a man who hoWs fhe*key^ 
of life", ^nd he* conseqye4irfy.cah*exacCa Tnaxi- 
mum toll as his price.^. He does so.” • Dogs 
he, u*ndey nioddrn condifione, hold ,the ke’ys 
of life any. more than, for example, ’the co,al- 
miner ? Does not .competition in eaclt case, 
when it is allowed to work,'come to the re.scue 
of the consumer or tenant ? If all the land were 
owned by one owner he,niight be able to ex;(ct 
the maximum jtoll. But it is not so,, and 
competition between I'ts owners ^ives a chance 
to those who want to hire it. And,yet at the,^ 
bijttoin of the matter the fact that, land was 
made .by nature, while alJ other’ forma of 
prope’rty owe something- to man’s effort in tkicir 
production and use, makes the receiYO,i;"'.e>f rent 
especially liable tp attack when' tb.c, rights -of 
property are in question. .Rent that is dprivtd 
from work put into the land is of course indis¬ 
tinguishable from ordinary interest on capital. 
But when it is paid just because a site is thought 
to be especially desirajrle hV the community, _ 
or because somebody else has built a railtVcTy 
through it'or near it, the case' for special 
•taxation the increment is strong; though 
that increment differs only in degree from the 
windfalls which are. given, for example, to 
owners of stocks of black-dress materials when 
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Ihe Court Suddenly and hurriedly goes* into 
rtfourfiin^. * 

. If, then, even the oppitalist who takerf his 
income ii> the form df rent has a good deal to 
say for himself before he pleads guilty to the 
charge qf robbing the community, the capitalist 
who e.ariTs irtterest and profit on other forms of 
investment has a still stronger case. 

Incomes,” says Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
(page'll), “derived from invested capital are 
not so easy to classify. The Ricardian dictum 
|hat all wealth is''created by*-labour is not 
exactly true. It carries one much further than 
the Statenfent which is, true—that no .wealth 
caft be created without the service of labour. 
But tlre'-q' is much wealth which labour cannot 
create without* the aid of capital. A 'man can 
gef i'ntp the forest and tear boughs "o'ff trees with 
Mk hands for hii^ firosl but he cannot fell tfees 
without an axe of sonte kind, w.hich is capital. 
Capital, therefore, has it^ value, A simple fact 
^ which means that, under the freest economic 
conditions, inierest will pakl. It may be 
interest of 5 per cent., it may be' of a tenth 
per cent., but she utility of capital fn production* 
•will always have an appreciable value which 
the .labourer who uses . it will ‘fay without 
suffering exploitation or injustice. Interest is 
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tfrerefore^ not of the nature of a mc/nofxjy toll.'' 
It is a*paymeftt for service rendered. This we, 
may cal! pure interest^. Risk may det«rmlae 
its amount, but’ no consiSera'tion but this &n 
justiiy Its -existence. • , 

Thus the troubled capitalist who ^is. won¬ 
dering whether he is- really a thief^ wilf t)e 
relieved to find that be is acquitted by Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, a l^een-aml unconipronfis- 
ing Socialist, of the charge niade against him 
by Mr. Cole and th^ other GuilcLmen. On' 
the other hanel, he is apparently ^ondemrreij 
by- Mv. Bernard Shaw in the chaf^ter quoted 
above/rom j;he Fabian Essays. “ H,” he«ays, * 
“a railway is required, all that is necessary is 
to provide subsistence for a sufficioilf ..number 
of labourers to construct it. If, for examji-Ie, 
/he railwa.y‘ requires the labour of a thqusaVid 
men for five years, the 1.) the proprietors 
of the site i^ the subsifKence of one thousand' 
men fof five*years. ,This sr'bsistcnce fs techni¬ 
cally called capital. 11 , k pfovided for by the^ 
proprietors not consuming the.whole-extess 
tfver wages* .of the produce of the labour of 
•their other • wage-workers, but> setting aside 
enough for the subsistence of the railway 
majrers. In* this way capital can dairm to be_ 
the result of saving, or, as one ingenious 
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apologist Aeatly put it, the reward .of absli- 
t nfcnce—tv gleam of humour which still enlivens 
treatises on capita!. , The savers, it Heed 
hardly be said, are' tl]ose who have more 
jnoney than they want to spend ; the ab- 
st^iine.s. are those who have less. . At the end 
of five oyears ..the completed railway is the 
property of the capitalists, and the railway 
makers fall back into the labour market as help¬ 
less as they were .before. . . . Colloquially, one 
property with a farm on it is said to be land 
.yielding rent; whilst another," with a railway 
6n, it, is called capital yielding interest. Riit 
ecoiiomicaily there is no 'distinction betwe,en 
th^m when they once become sources of 
revenue'.- ..-.This would be quite clearly seen 
if costly enterprises like a .railway could be 
undertaken by a single landJord"on his own 
Idnd out of his (iw.o surplus wealth. It is'the 
necessity of combinin^f a number of possessors 
of surplus wealth . . that modifies the term¬ 
inology and external aspect of the exploitation. 
•But the hiodification is not an alteration ; share¬ 
holder and landlord live alike on. the produce 
extracted front their property by Vhe'labour of 
the proletariat." 

Agiin, a variation on. the same* theme.was 
produced by Ruskim in J^drs Clavigera, •when 
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he'’quo*tes,.in the first letter, all exan^ple given 
in a Cambridge Manual tiP I\)litlcal Economy 
of a Carpenter called Japi(^>» who made hlmseV 
a plane, so as to "be ablf to eafn more,from his 
customers, but was then persfiaded by a frieiul, 
William, to Ignd the‘plaqc to^him for si*yea(;. 
William promised to give ‘J antes'at tlio end 
of the year a new plane exactly like the old 
one (for the rather surpuising reason that jHe 
plane was certain to^ be worn Qtit in the y«ar), 
also a njew plank as a compensatibn for the 
advantages of wilich Ji^mes was to be»dfpriveii, 
by'riending the planednstcad of using it in his' 
owo businesa. “The plane,”'says Ruskin,*“is 
the symbol of all capital, and^the plank is tfie 
symbol of all interest, . . . Jame^ makes a 
plane, lends it to M'^illiam on ist January for 
»year. WillfUm gives him-a plank for thftloa'n 
of it,* wears it out, and nia1<t;.s.aj(fother for JamqsJ 
which he gives him on *3i.st December. On 
1st Jamlary he again. borrcA^s the new qnd; 
and the arrangement is se^eated continuously.” 
This arrangement ha holds up -to sfcorn *as' 
bding erttirely unfair to William. 

* How will tTie ordinary papitalist feel after all* 
this dose of condemnation.^ His withers will* 
probably be**unwrung. He will s 5 e that in 
Mr. Berrtard Shaw's exanlple the people who 
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paid v;'ork^rs to build a railway,-to that extent 
refrained from frivolo'us and luxurious spend¬ 
ing, 41 id created a-^mcans of transport which 
was or was not of benefit to the community. 

■ If* it was not, the community would not travel 
cvi it 'and they would los6 their money. If it 
was, they were entitled to remuneration for the 
service that they provided. The “labour of 
the, proletariat,” as Mr. Shaw calls it, built the 
railvi'ay, under the direction which the capital¬ 
ists provided or paid for, in return for the 

vpay which' the capitalists put ifito their hands. 
Were they thereljy “exploited”? And would 
the'’manual workers ha ve been as well off as 
they are, if no capitalists had erjiiijjped the 
world with railways and machinery? 

'As .to 'Ruskin’s example^ the capitalist will 
see that the lender of the plane did the bot- 
rower a service>by iteiuling him a tool which 
would help him in his work,, and was fully 
entitled to a reward in -the shape of'a .plank 

■ and the return of his' plane or its replacement 

"by a 'new ori-e if it had b'een h’orn out. Did 

Ruskin mean that he should have given the 
plane, which' he had made to help his own 
work, to the borrower who wanted it to help 
his? If we are all to give everything to every¬ 
body else, it will be a very nice aijd 'altruistic 
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sBkte af affairs, but will-it Viot Jead* tcl industrial 
chaos ratHer tlian progressi?, Moreover, if tli£ 
uncomfortable capitalfst pursues his sttjdy -of 
Fors- 'Clavigera fie wilf fifid iin a later pajVe 
that a logical but not too tactfAl (Correspondent 
wrote and asked Ryskin how, with his .views 
on capital, h(i justified hi*s own actkm fn Jiv1n*g 
on money left by his father, anJ that J^uskin’s 
reply was most unconvincing and irrelevant! 
And naturally, for though tluj capitalist ^■?vho 
is such by reason oT Ifis own work and saving 
can laugh at tt^ise wHo caH him a. thief, tlv.- 
inlteritor of the resulth of his effort is not itv 
nearly ^such a strong position. Wc ki¥)ws 
that Ire did not steal his immuility from the 
economic problem that face 5 most ftf us, of 
working or else suffering penufy, Tecause jt 
was given or left to him by some on!;^ \Vho 
earned it. But he'may wey ask,himself wheth(?r 
it is equitable that such a great advantage, 
involving such a great h^nt'icap to” otheas, 
should be handed on from cJne generation to 
another. He' jvill .appease hims^elf prubabfy, 
with the reflection tlf.it if property could not 
be passe4 di* a great incentive ,to production 
and progress would be lost. If the venturers* 
and ^organizers could not hand on .theis pro¬ 
perty, to. their heirs mast of them would. 
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pos^ijily a'od even probably, give less tifne ^hd 
energy to enterprise, and there would be a clog 
p'n the wheel of the industrial chariot. But 
on this subject there has in the last, few years 
been a' great change in opinion, and I lately 
heard, that a distinguished American banker 
iiad „expressed a doubt as to whether he would 
be wise to leave his children with more than 
$>5,000 a year—a quite moderate income from 
an .American point of view in these days. In 
any case, the inheritor may also remember that 
the State shows ah increasing^ tendency to take 
toll on ^states passing at death, and,' in ^his 
country, now seizes no less than, 40 per cent, 
of the largest properties when their owner dies. 
As long as it Joes not check enterprise and 
the accu,raulhtion of capital this determination 
of tjje State seems to be both equitable acd 
‘■fe.'cpedient, and'^tq be in the interest even -of 
those who seem to naffer by it, but actually are 
thereby, and to that extent, comiaelled'to justify 
their existence by thejr own efforts and saved 
. from, a poss^ble life of idje boredom. 

So far, then, from the capitalist being a thief, 
he seems to render, or represent, some one 
who has rendered, a service to the commu* 
nity -without which ecpnomic progress would 
be impossible. In fact we may say that any 
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dne who is able to be a tapifalisf, by'speoSing. 
something on* the equipment b# industry, aiid 
fails to do so, checks the clock of material 
progtes^. If we are going tq; throw ugly words 
like “ thief" about, we*shouU'with nfore justice 
throw them at the gelf-indulgent spender thafl 
at the capitalist who Jcavcs* the .wofld ricller 
and better ecjuipped tlian he found it. 



CHAPTER V 

LABOUR AND ITS PRODUCT 

sWe have seen that under Capitalism the 
course of production and the question of the 
prices at which goods and services shall be 
sojd is left to the decision o/, the average 
tpnsumef, and that Capitalism is thus 'truly 
■den’iqcratic, in spirit as compared with the 
bureaucratic tyranny that would be set up by 
State Socialism or the Guild tyranny that the 
Guild Socialists would set up if ever they could 
arrive at a workable scheme ; that the price^ 
which the consumer pays for an article has- to- 
covfer payment for serwces rendered by labour, 
mapagement, capitalists and adventurers ; that 
the claim of capital to,its interest and profit is 
adm-ittqd. by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to be 
sound, and can be shown to be so by a. state-» 
ment of the obvious facts about rprQduction. 
But the question of the share that the wage- 
earners, are. to get out of the prir>e paid hy 
the consumer has not,yet been tackled,* and it 
88 
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n^d Rardly bq said thdt on the better ^lution* 
of this*problefti the ftjtuft: of Capitdlisnd de- , 
pends. Capitalism has sot only to be just 
and expedient, *ind the oesf systeyi in tfie 
interests of the comnCunity.* It htts‘to shgw 
clearly that this is so and make the ,i»iatt^r 
plain to a large number of doiibtcrS, vATjjothave 
power to wreck it if they are not convinced. 

We can approach the problem from a different 
angle by considfrin^ a claim ^which has*often 
been put forward by writers on th^ subject of' 
labour and cap<Ril, namely, the right of laboAr^ 
to,lhe*“ whole of its produce.” ^ An hiterestingf 
bo^k on thig subject has been written by ‘Dr. 
Anton Menger, Professor of^Junsprudence *in 
the University of Vienna, and translated into 
English with an, introduction‘by .Profess®r 
Foxwell. ^ . * ■ 

• On page 2 of this workr, D,r.,Monger describes 
what he con.siclers the “^deal law of property 
from thfe economic point of view.” "Phis, he 
says, “would be attained iu a system which , 
ensured to every hiljourer the whole produce* 
of his labour, and every want as complete 
Satisfaction is the means at disposal would 
allow.” He observes that “our actual law oP 
property which rests.almost entirely on-tra-, 
ditional "political (fcnditicms, does not even 
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atteh^pt the attainment 'of these economic ends. 
Originally the occup-ation of most countries was 
effected by conques!; and settlement, and'since 
then the, sword has sufficiently often, modified 
the existing distribution of property. When 
the State began to legislate as to rights of 
possession,'it was generally content to sanction 
actual relations with a few unimportant alter¬ 
ations ; so that it is easy to see how our 
property law, being the outcome of quite other 
than economic conceptions, seeks neither to 
secure to the labourer the full produce of his 
•labour, nor to guarantee to existing wants “the 
greatest feasible satisfaction. Our present law 
of property which centres in private possession 
does not, in the first place, guarantee to the 
labourer the whole product of his labour. By 
assigning the existing objects of wealth, aqd 
^specialfy the .instalments of production, to 
individuals to use av their pleasure, our law 
of property inve.'^ts such individuals* with an 
ascendancy, by virtue of which, without any 
Icfbour of their own, they draw an unearned 
income which they can apply to tjie satisfaction 
*of their wants. This income, for „which the 
• legally-favoured recipients return no personal 
equivalent to society, has been called reijt by 
the St. Simonians; by Thomson and .Marx, 
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Surplus .value. I intend to call it "miearnecl 
incom^. Thfe legally r(?cognized existence* of 
unearned income proye^tin itself thatour kw, 
of property do6s not even atm at obtaining for 
the labourer the whcife product of his* induslr])^.” 

Thus, Dr. Antofi M.enger, approaclrin^ |he 
problem from a different point pf ^dev?,,seems to 
agree with Mr. Cole, quoted in my last chapter, 
that the capitalist is a thief* who lives upon "the 
work of others whom he deprives of their full' 
reward.for the work*that theydof It may be 
noted that he titiinlts himself that the occupa^iop. 
^ iTiost countries • was effected by conquest 
qnd settleijient, and he seems to regard iftither 
of these forms of activity, as involving ‘any 
labour, or entitling those who carrieS them out, 
and their heirs w^o followed them, to any reward 
, for the ex'ertions then made. In fact,»as has 
•already been pointed tmt. grilitary service.^as 
a form of labour which was called for by the 
comrrrtmity'at the tijne when it was fashionable, 
and therefore seems to be yust as much entitleti 
to its reward as that of many popular novelists, 
•popular entertainers and popular swindlers of 
to-day whdm the demands of the public enrich 
to the astonishment of detached observers. ' 

• It may^lso be nqted that the two essential? 
of .the ideal lafv of -property assumed by 
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Dr. Me'nger are’hard to reconcile one'witTi 
aRother. ‘ If every vabourer is "to haVe the 
whole iproduce of h's labour, it seems to be 
impossible to arrange matters'so that, all the 
wants of ah’members of sDciety will be as com¬ 
pletely, .satisfied as the moans of disposal will 
allow.. One'■essential is based on the principle 
of reward in proportion to labour; the other 
on' reward in proportion to “wants”—a very 
different matter. • 

Let us consider this question of the surplus 
yaiue, or , unearned income, - of which the 
capitalist Ls accused of robbing Labour. ■’ MV. 
Philip Snowden,. on page 73 of his. book 
on - Socialism' and Syndicalism, makes' the 
following remarks on this theory. “ The 
doctrine of surplus value, or of surplus labour 
as it is sometimes called, is not lik’e a theory- 
of value—^an abstract' idea. It is a concrete- 
fact. The modern capitalist system is so 
highly organized and its .operations ^re so 
intricate, that the unpaid value of the worker’s 
prcJduet is often obscured, yet it can be found 
in concrete form by a little investigation-. The 
existence of ai>rich class who do ?io labour is ■ 
the conclusive proof of the claim that labour 
does, not receive all that labour ‘Creates, but 
that a surplus over and above the wages of 
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labour ^is.appropriated in some and i«^some 
form by those who do'nb.wdrk. But'to adnfit' 
the fi-uth of the doctrine ^f surplus valiJe djes 
not involve an acce[:/fince o't tl^e ^yctrine in 
the crude form in whfch it is expounded in tl\p 
Communist J\Ianifesto, where; the idea'fij con¬ 
veyed that manual labour is live sole producer 
of wealth. In his later writings, Marx seen;s 
to express that view at times, ihougli at others 
he very clearly uecognizes ,.lhe contribution 
made to production by directive* ability and 
mental capal^iRues." jHere, then, tve have a 
skght but very intportant variation of the 
meamng ot the word, “labourer,’’ which* has 
now been made to include the owner * of 
directive ability. ^ , 

Labour’s case for better treatment, like ^ill 
'Other good‘cases, is only harmed by'being 
bver-stated, and no one •cttip'pretend that ilie 
manual wofker does everything which is in- 
volved’by modern produefipn. But il ynder 
the word " labour ” we liave to include also 
directive abilify, i^ ;it not still ‘a very'T^rgfi 
assump'tioij that the owners of it and of manual 
‘skill and’strength could.togethci*do everything 
that is needed in production? If we put a 
manual worker, or a thousand manual wbrkers,. 
with* a sufficient* numb'er of possessors of 
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directive ability, "down on a bare ^iece of 
'ground, they could produce nothing until they 
had reclaimed the gfr/upd and furnished them¬ 
selves witl> the nfccessaf^' tools* and equiprhent 
for, production. fn oth<^i' words, they would 
have to do a great deal ofSvork between them, 
the only, product of which would be the ability 
tQ do more work later on more efficiently and 
satisfactorily. Because labour and manage¬ 
ment at the present moment cannot produce 
anything without the help of labojar and 
management that has been ddiie in the past, 
this labour and management that has been 
done' in the past is provided by the capitalist 
who also, under modern conditions of production, 
earns a profit by running a risk. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, on page 62 of his 
book that 1 have ■ already quoted on the 
Socialist Movemti't, said very truly that there 
is much wealth which labour cannot create 
without the aid of capital. “ A man ban go 
into a forest and tear boughs off trees with his 
handk" for his fires, but -he cannot fell trees 
without an axe of some kind, which is Capital. ’ 
The product of labour by itself is'^a miserable' 
Subsistence if without capital; that is, without 
.the usd of work done in the past—store^up 
work, as we may call‘it. The only things that 
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labour cpijd produce by itself’r^yoyld be berries 
off the trees, roots gut' of ‘the ground, and 
perhaps birds and bcj^stsS* that the laBourer 
might or* might not luck)^, enough to kill 
with his own hands. ' This'could hardly be 
called production, ft is. simply taking'*what 
Nature provides. As soon as labour wants to 
produce in earnest, in the modern scn.se of the; 
word, it has to provide itself'with some sort^oT 
tool or weapon ; lluit is to say,* it lias to’work 
for some fime without i;eceiving any*reward, in 
order that it ma|- wor^ more efficiently in th*e 
future.* As soon as it has don^; so, it becomes 
a qapiplist. . Mr. Macdonald rightly pointed 
out that an axe is cajiital; ,as soon as our 
labourer has fashioned himself an a^xe, he has, 
in fact, become a cttpitalist. If he m.-tnufacturt^s 
his own capital thp interest-on that capitaKhen 
gbes to himself. If he cTifpJojrt others with it,* 
does he then.rob those others? 

Let us cons'ider how the whple process wqrfe 
out by going back to the’solitary man on the 
island whom we*ima§itied in an eadier dhdpfer. 
We saw that in order to fi.sh more easily Crusoe 
liiade hinfiel^ an axe, and then biSilt himself a* 
boat. He was then able to get a larger catch 
of f^h, antf so appropriated to himself ‘the 
reward of hjs labouf whenever he went fishing. 
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plus the rew^r(^ 6f his further p^ist l^bohr al a 
rime when he built' th« boat, and of the risk 
that he took of failure, in making the axe and 
boat, and of nor being able^ to catch .any more 
fish when his boat was built. Let us then 
suppose that a fresh inhaoitant, Friday, arrives 
on the, island, and also thinks that it would be 
nice to eat some of the fish that are easily to 
be caught a little distance from the shore. 
Friday naturally asks Crusoe for the loan of 
his boat, ahd Crusoe makes a bargain with him 
U'nder which Friday is allowed the use of the 
boat for a day, promising-to give Crusoe a share 
of 4 ny fish that he may, catch. 

Here we have an example of a labourer 
apparently being robbed of part of the produce 
of his labour. Crusoe can .sit in the sun at the 
door, of his hut and do no work all day, on the 
‘expectation tha^ Friday will bring him home 
enough fish for supper when he comes in from 
his day’s sport, but does Crusoe really rob 
Friday? Friday, surely is enabled by the 
reSuits of Crusoe’s past.effortc, in making the 
axe and the boat, to fish much more easily than 
' he would hav e been able to do if he .had sat on 
the rock and not gone out to sea. A large 
part of his catch is in fact the result of Crusoe’s 
past labour, and Friday, with this help, is able. 
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aher paying Crusoe’s Share, ici keep a .larger 
supper' for himSeif than eouicf have caughft 
without it. Mr. Snowd 4 » argues that* there 
must “be, surplus valy^ or imearned^ income 
because certain peoplr^arc nett obligdS to wotk. 
But Friday’s^ case se 4 ms, to show that Jaboiir 
shares in the unearnech income, whicTi, is not 
really unearned, but earned by labour done iii 
the past. . • ^ * 

Then there comes another inhabitant, Satur- 
day, who also wants the boat. HoW is Crusoe 
to decide whether he shall 15 nd it to*P'riday Ar 
to jSaeurday He wilf naturally lend it to the' 
one who promises him the largest share of fish. 
Here*we see him enjoying socially created 
wealth because the appearance of a 'third in¬ 
habitant has brought in the eletnenu of com- 
(^etition, and.enabled him. to secure a larger 
proportion of ,hsfi than ‘he. u;«uld have begn' 
able to get irtpe stimuliTs of competition had 
not increase’d the v;ijue of his boat.* Never¬ 
theless, the fact remain^ ihaj the boat, which 
is his stored-up, woidc, is still the .basis ofiiis 
claim upwn a share of the work of whichever 
of the conjpeJitors succeeds in getting the boat. 
If we suppose that he lends the boat to Friday, 
we qiay then* go on tej assume that •Saturday, 
being ^inxious for food, and not handy enough 
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to pick up a living for himself by himself, msfy 
be ready' to earn a ifieal, out of 'CrusoeV accu¬ 
mulated store of foc4i, the proceeds of his. past 
work, or out of the fish s^hich he expegts ‘to get 
from FncJhy—again the (,proceeds of his past 
t^iork—-in return for a da)es work which Satur¬ 
day lirphiises to do on Crusoe’s wheat patch, 
\veeding it, or digging it, or enlarging it. 

Crusoe is now becoming a capitalist on a 
large-scale, employing two workers. If then, 
other inhabitants appear, Crusoe may make 
bargains -with the'm to make .new axes and 
build new. boats acting iiru.ler his direction, and 
with the advantage of the experience that he 
gained by his earlier efforts. He sets th‘em to 
work on improving the equipment of the whole 
of the community, while Friday continues to 
works for him as a fisherman, and Saturday aj 
a .farm labourer, . li^ the case of the late,t 
comers, when no actuil stored-up 'work is being 
applied by Crusoe, to thgir efforts^ when they 
themselves are going ,,to make the axes and 
buitiF the boats, it wouI,d. seeui at first that 
Crusoe has no claim whaiever to reiuuneration ; 
but here again it will be seen that 4tu’if'g the 
period in which they are doing work which will 
produce no result tha^ can be'’<immcdi^tely 
consumed, he will have to maintain them either 
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fiut of his store of food-, Which j^s Kis'paSt Work, 
or out 6f the food raisfd« under h!s direction hy 
Saturday, whose work l^s been madu more 
effectlve^by past .work v'hich Grusoe had already 
put into the agricultural d«velopnvertt of the 
island, and further /that Crusoe's expiyieru^ 
and directive ability will earn its reward in 
directing them in their task. 

Finally, there may arri.ve a new-comef, 
Sunday, a man of real organizing ability jv.hom 
Crusoe appoints to relieve him of aU the direct¬ 
ing and brgani/,iag work rec(Viircd by^he varifed 
business that he is ijo'w carrying on--farming{ 
fishery and boat building—in return for a share 
of the?food which the enterprises alVeady founded 
and conducted by Crusoe are producir/g. Sun¬ 
day is his managing director, aticf. undertakes 
the task of overseeing the work of all the 6thfers, 
and seeing that Crusoe's »sharc of the produce 
is duly paid fb him. Crusoe' has now become 
an idle«capl»alist living on. the surplus value 
apparently created by ^hose. who are working 
for him, but d(;tuall.y,called into being lajfgeiy, 
by his owrr past work, directive' power, and 
readiness toKake a risk. He Ce'.n sit all day 
and meditate, or stroll at his ease over the« 
islapd, white other people work and supply 
surplus value for .his clothing and feeding. 
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This’h^’has (Joi^-by 'placing the results of hiS 
.past Worlj: at t^ie diepOsal, of the others, s6 that 
tl\ey by working on.[it, and with it, can more 
easily earn a Subsistence for themselves, 
pro^vidin^ \i surplus valye for him and for 
tl^emsejves, to the betrefit of all parties 
conterned. ’ 

If we ask why, when once the second boat 
hSs been built, Crusoe should have any right 
to arty- extra catch of fish that is secured by its 
‘use, the answer is that by devoting the work of 
those whoicame afid asked him for food in 
return for,their labour tbjncreasing the* pfp- 
ductive equipment of the island, he has in fact 
made that effort of abstinence which so hiuch 
amused IV'ir. Bernard Shaw, as was shown by a 
quotation .frorti him in a previous chapter. 
InstejH of employing those who built the; 
sdcond boat upon thks.work, which was goingt 
' to increase the food supply of t}id community, 
Cnusoe might very \vell hayc turned theit labour 
in the direction oi .inorijasing his enjoyment of 
comfort and Ipxury for themoni^i'it- He might, 
for example,' have put one of them on- to the 
task of singing songs^to him, or^ teljing him- 
-stories, or making faces at him Just as enter¬ 
tainers- do at a twentieth-century efoema shpw. 
He might have set them te work on making 
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his hut more, water-tight, or’(!>ti,making him a 

new suit of clothes, .or’ on 'building "a Cedin’ 
chaiv for him, and carry.ing'hini about the*island, 
thus relieving hihi of the troulljc o.f wal^king, and 
giving him the savasK; counterpart 'of the jsys 
of motoring. In other .word.;s, he migift haye 
turned their activities ' into a .non-pmdhctivc 
channel, which would have increased his enjoy¬ 
ment of a slothful existence’ but left the total 
output enjoyed .by. the rest of the comflmnity 
unimpro,ved. , * 

He also mighf havtj' spent the resbiirces tfiafr 
he had available for feeding his workmen on his 
o\vn gluttonous enjoyment, in'ste^d of investing 
it in improving the cquipmeig of the ^island for 
further production. 1 lad he done so, he would 
have had what is called a “good time ” for the 
moment, bu’f his Jband of workmen would* ha\(e 
t)een thrown^ out of enfploypient, because -he , 
would have, h.id nothing wherewith to pay 
them, and they would havt;, to go and /end 
for themselves and pick' up what they could 
in other parts ‘of the island, either becoming^ 
capitalists . themselves and building up for 
themselves possessions > 00 1 of their own pasl 
labour, or leading a hand-to-mouth existence"* 
with, a coi!siderable • chance of tlying* from 
hunger. 
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'‘that *ii}’fact urK^ec nfod'ern conditions of pro- 
.ductiOn all the macHinery that ‘is provided by 
cjipitalr is actually matle by labour. The wage- 
earners build thd railways, dig out and fetch 
the raw 'irraterial, 'and put it through the pro- 
c;^s.sesj:hat make it into machinery. But labour 
has' done aK this tinder direction provided by 
managers working for capital and paid by 
capital, and iabouc could not have done it if 
cap't^J had not paid it wagqs out of previously 
•accumulated stores, which capital paid_ for out 
of* money that it eaVned or got*by some service 
or action for which it was paid by the'tlTQn 
existing se'nse of the community. .Capital and 
labour both live to an extent that few of us 
realize on*the exertions of those who have gone 
before, dirpc'tcfl and paid for .by those who had 
the "control of industry that is given by wealth.. 
If the owners of. tlvit <wealth had spent it on* 
’immediate enjoyment \nstead of. equipping the 
country \^ith productive piachinefy, s<J as to 
earn'a profit for themsplves and their succes¬ 
sors, the-country could ngt-have‘maintained a 
fraction of its present population, afid many of 
those who now denounce the capftaluit as an 
exploiter or a thief would never have been 
born.. .They owe their v.ery existence to the 
alleged exploiter. 
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These things had to 'be .said‘becatisd*the' 
wage-fearner’s ease is not? helped by being over-, 
stated, and if the wage'-earner is tai^ht 1,0 
believe tjiat he can do' everything by himself 
he is likely to make njistakes tliaf wdl'cost him 
dear. , His case is quite s^tronj^ enough t(t slar^l 
on the facts of the matter. Witliout him' 
capital can do nothing in the way of produc¬ 
tion and little in the way -of selling what h 
produces with his, help. Nothing coiJd" be 
more short-sighted than the view of some ' 
narrow-minded, and stupid’cmployors that‘it 
pays*capital to pay .low wages, (^uite ajiart 
from the question of bad work owing tit'bad 
pay, ^his doctrine forgets that capital has ‘to 
work for the consumer, and that’ great 
majority of consumers are wngV-eayners aijd 
their dependents. High.wages, if thtY'do 
•Kiot lead to slack work .cM\d {tad timekeeping, 
mean high Tbitying pov^er 'and a good and ' 
steady rtiark’ct for articles of ^eneral’consump- 
tion. Every producer «or, handler of such 
articles is benefited.hy an increase in.the pay. 
given to the wage-earners employed by all 
other emploj^rs. Therpfore it is.clearly to the 
interest of industry as a whole and ultimately • 
of Ijis own»’enterprisf. A busy community 
with’well-distributed buying power is what will 
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pay us all b^sP iii the Tong run,, as a.malter of 
mere business, to sa^ itpthing 'of the political 
and social advantage's of such a state of things, 
if employers thiiik that .they can secure this by 
keeping their wage bill ^s low as possible and 
^ wage-earners think that it can be dene by 
restricting output we shall never get there. 

. Nevertheless all that has been said above 
concerning the benefit derived by labour from 
work* directed ^nd paid for by capital in the 
past has not really disposed of the difficulty, 
that was ‘touched on in the lifsf chapter, about 
‘the advantage given to certain individuals 
the" institution of hereditary property. Eyen 
iP the wage-earners recognize that they are 
much better off than they would have been it 
no capitalists liad equipped the country for pro¬ 
duction, they still have to be^ convinced that it 
is. not unfair to.thenr that the heirs of those 
capitalists should take to this "day so large 
a* share of what .labour, and capital 'produce 
between them. The* system gives those heirs 
' the power not only to live*with*Dut working but 
to set aside out of their share of surplus a 
further stores of capitp.l which iiffcreases their 
future claim on the product of industry. 
Going back to the example of “our Crusoe 
capitalist, if we suppose tha>: during his growth 
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into a (japitalist he has Acqltil^:4 niat.e*and 
left a family, an’d that \»hen life dies his youthful 
son, \yho has never doije ;l stroke of w6rk in 
his life, succee(ts*to th^ whole‘,of the property 
and organization which Crusoe ha^ built up, 
and that the other inhabitants pf the island an'fl 
their progeny are expected to work for Crtisoe, 
Junior, on the same terms on which they, 
worked for the original organizer, then we f\n 3 
ourselves faced with a claim thlt is much'inore 
difficult to justify. Why should thi.? youngster, 
just because he’ is the son of a '.succcssftil, 
organizer, be supported during the rest of his' 
exist<5nce by the labour of others _with the con¬ 
fident expectation that he will be able to hand 
on to his own progeny a similar claim ■CTn' the 
labour of the workers of the world? 

• We may’*say.that hereditary property has 
“been an essential part* t>f ^ every civilization 
worthy of t.he name whi’ch has been produced 
since the history of man has* been known. But 
so have many things* \lfhich arc difficult to 
justify, except on* the ground . that’ having* 
existed they must have for some inscrutable 
‘reason bfeen*necessary.» A Roman or a Greek 
would have probably given the same answer if 
one, had questioned the equity and ju.«iee of 

the hlf*'**’*'*'*'^” •clavprtf Mnrpnvpr lanHprl 
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pr 6 f)ejt'ty under* the feudal system onjy \^ent on 
from father to son o^n* payment of a substantial 
fee by the heir to tiie Crown, so that it was by 
no means the intlefeasi\)le righfowhich it is now 
too often *assumed to be. Our Chancellors of 
^le Exchequer by imposing heavy estate duties 
on' the 'pas'sing of property on the death of 
an owner, recognize that property, being only 
transferred to those whom the owner wishes it 
to go to, owing»_to the security afforded by our 
modern social arrangements, has to_ pay this 
periodic toll for fhe rioht to 'be left by will. 
•This toll .being exacted, however, it seettis ,to 
be •equitable that those who gef, wealthy by 
serving the community should have the right to 
give it in their liietime and leave it when they 
die. . ■ * 

The justification, of the system on th« 
grounds of economic* expediency is obvious: 
If hereditary property were abolished, and the 
consequefice were .that uo one c’ared *to earn 
more than he wanted-to consume, the fund, out 
.of which neyv railways ate'built, new factories 
and ships are placed at the disposal'of industry 
and commeroe, would be very serfousiy dimin-* 
ished. It is only by successful investments, 
that Jsr by actually increasing the 'general out¬ 
put of goods and services, <that capitalists can 
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maintatn and increase theif claim on Indtisft^’s 
product’ And- whenever' they increjise* in-, 
dustry’s output a large part of the pricfv that 
consumer^ pay goes to labourv As has beeh 
shown, capital without labour rs howefrlcss to 
produce. The wage-earner is thus most Ijkefy 
to earn good wages when thcVe ate as matiy^ 
capitalists as possible putting new capital into' 
industry and competing for the services of* 
the wage-earner as a worker^ and for, ^Kis 
custom as a consimier. If labour,prefers to 
frighten and threaten the c.fjiitalist, the latUM" 
will 4 »e scarce and shy’and his capitjil will be* 
scarce and dear. Moreover the respctiisibilities 
that dVe attached to the ownersliip of wealth 
are not always learnt by thos’e who <fai«,it in 
their own lifetimes. Had spendirij^, as is par¬ 
ticularly evident at present, is a s[)ffrjally 
.prevalent vice among thc.s'i^who have suddenly 
grown rich. ’ We mighl'curt this disease by 
having rm rich at all, but this cure wrflild mean 
the adoption of a new eoonomic system, with 
dangers that \\ill be, shown when we come , 
to examine* the su'^gested altefnatives to 
Capitalist^. * , • 

As it is, labour gets the whole of its pro¬ 
duct, and a igreat deal, more. I f it» waut^ to 
get also the share, of the capitalist and the 
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itsel/" aruJ risking^it in Industry, .so becoming its 
own employer and ^provider. “A few shillings 
per head from tj^e working cjass would quickly 
raise the papitaCi .necesskry to make a trial of 
democratic management in any industry.” So 
says. Me. Stirlin'g-Taylor, in the Guild State, 
the latest contribution to the literature of Guild 
•Socialism. 

'If . the wagq-earnefs determined to make 
themselves, masters of industry by providing 
tljeir own,c;ipital, they could gajn a p6wer that 
’.would be^overwhelming. The process i'!«uld 
be gradual and slow, but if half that we arc 
tqjd is true about workers who stay at'home 
instead of going 'to work as soon as they have 
earned enough to satisfy their immediate wants, 
steadier work would give them a. big margin 
fbr tfiis purpose of st.f^ngthenlng their position,, 
The wonderful success of the' co-operative 
movement has shown what can .be done. If 
labour provided' its„ own capital, the idle 
capitalist with no labour to, work for him would 
find the flaiik of his position most effectively 
burned. ^ ^ . 

Concerning the proportion of the joint 
produ9t that is taken by capit.-il, it may 
be interesting to qupte a statement mad6 by 
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Hugh Bell to the (shapjhoFdcrs’ of. the 
Horden’dollieries, Ltd. , Coal-mi’ning.bSiog a 
speculative industry, capital^ invested in ij may. 
be expfected to yield on' the ayerage a higher 
rate than most other 'entcrpfiies.’ Sij Hugh, 
as reported in the Times of December 4, 191^, 
said:— 

" While 1 am dealing with the positfon ifC 
which you find yoursclve.s, it may interest you,' 
to know that the total'amouijt disbursed in 
dividends over the whole 19 'years that 'the 
company'has eyi'jted is just, over orie millio,n 
pounds—to be accurate;^1,010,000. Last year,' 
we paid in wages to men directly in our 9111- 
ploynftnt ,^1,019,000. In 19 years we ha\ie 
distributed .^1,000,000 in dividends,•* ryid, in 
one year we paid 1,000,000 in wages. That 

figure of ,000,600 in wages corresponds 
exactly with the 'figure 1, have already cited, 
on former occasions. The to'ial amount of our 
outgoings last year is just under /a,ooo,ooo. 
The wages we have paid, to 'our own people 
are, as I told you, jyst over a million, so that 
just about 50 per ce«t. of the total outgoing 
of your company goes in wages—in the form, 
of wages, because I have to take into account 
the coals y<ju supply to' the men, ^nd I also, 
have’ to take into ^account the cottage rents, 
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whfc^i ^^re part of th<; v^ages. If you cdme to 

examine.' the other ft\;ms, such as stores and 

S.O on) you will find that something like the 

sa'me proportionate amount has beep paid in 

wages, So. that you have paid out, directly 

jitd Indirectly, for wages ^[,500,000 out of 

2',000,0001 That is to say, you disburse 75 

ffer cent, in wages and salaries. Out of every 

ton of coal you sell, one half of the selling 

pricf.goes to pay wages pf the men in your 

employment, and of the remaining half, about 

a < like pnoportion" is paid rn. wages by the 

persons fr.om whom you buy your stores^ *e^c., 

so that directly you pay away 50 per cent., and 

indirectly 25 'per cent., in wages and salaries. 

Out*€f Just under £2,000,000 there remains 

j$^200,000, ot thereabouts as your share. You 

wiH on how narrow a margin .»’Ou are con,- 

cTucting your tr.ade, 1 and how relatively small- 

an increase of wages would absorb all that 

margin arid leave you witji no dividend at all.” 



CHAPTK'R VI 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OE ('Al'lTAEISM 

So far we have seeh that, the claim of 
the capitalist to 'inlcrest on his nioney and 
profit in return for ri^s which he, takes,'“.s 
fullyjustified on economic grounds and in 
eqifity, and that the claim of some champions 
of labour thitt labour is entitled to the whole 
of its product, is more than- fully sati^fiad, 
because already and as it is labour gets out 
of industry a^greaP deal more than it could” 
p^vide for itself'if it were not supplied byT 
capitalists with machiner)-, plant and organi¬ 
zation bv which its output is enormousb; 
increased. 

Capitalism, then, is not based on injustice. 
Let us look npw at the question of Hs practical 
success. A glance at the progress of mankind , 
since the Industrial Revolution brought modern 
Capitalism into being, shows at onci; thaj its 
achiev*ements have been enormous, one might 

H' ' 113 
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almost siay nfiraculogs. An obvious te,st*is that 
of population. Dr. .Sharlwell, in an article on 
the History of^ ImluatrialiEm in the Ehcyclo- 
po'dia of Iitdush-ialisvt, r.how.^'that while in the 
l({st pentiiry before private Capitalism became 
powerfijl- ,between r65i and 1751—the popu- 
Haiioif of Great Britain rose from 6,378,000 to 
^7.392.000, an increase of 1,014,000, in the next 
century—i75i^to 1831—it rose to 21,185,000, 
an'increase of • 13,793.000; and in the next 60 
years—1851 to ipii -it rose by 19,350,000,to 
40,5 35,000. In commenting on the difference 
between . the incn;a.se in the two centuries— 
1651 to i75«, and 1751 to i85i--^Dr. Shadwell 
oli^grvo.s (page (jog) that “ the difference is not, 
of course, avjiolly due to the industrial factor; 
tu-'t .the ‘two go together, and the vast increase 
'of life during the second centur)^ negatives the 
common assurhptfoii that Ind\istrialism pro¬ 
duced a.state of impreccdcntfrd qnd increasing 
misery. Thisd.s' emphUsized by the fact that 
the rate of inefease' was highest during the 
first decadbs of the niiieteenlh century, when 
the change was proceeding at its maximum 
intensity. The rate.', of increase iii England 
were; 1801-11, i4'50 per cent.; i8ii-2t, 
i 8’05 per cent.; 1821-31, 16-24 per/cent.; 
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1831-!^ .14-58 per cent.^ TKes« rates have 
only been appi'oached/ in orte subsequent* de* 
cade—that of 1871-81—-^which included ^veral 
years of "the highest, prospeijity^ on record, 
when the rate was 14-5 *pcr cent. The 
rising tide of vitality revealcc^ by statistics Ts» 
in keeping with the observations *0^’ tjii^ 
French traveller Louis Simond, quoted by» 
Professor Smart, in 181Q-11 : ‘I have foutjd 
the great mass 0/ the people I'icher, haftpier, 
and more,respectable than any othcr*with which 
I am acquainted!’ '* * • • 

Intense of po])ulation is not, of jcourse, .a ’ 
whojl;^ satisfactory test by itself. Jt i.s, in fact, 
maintained by some Malthushins that jncrca.se 
of population is a sign of a low state of ciT itlza- 
tion, and a low stawidard of comfort, 'and thi;> 
contention is mo sijme e.xteiit supported by •tHe, 
•Well-known Ijict that the‘birth-rate shows a' 
tendency to decline amojig those classes whose 
circumsta'nces *are mo.st comfortable and whosi 
standard of life is higlicjjt. • Nevertheless it 
is somathing for Capitdism to claim that it has • 
enabled so enormous an increase to take place 
inf the population of the countr)f, in which ’ 
modern Capitalism and the modern' Industrial 
system first ’opened their keen young iyes. 
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and^huve carried oi|tt their most characteristic 
development. Merely'to enable so large a 
'number of people' to, be .alive is not every¬ 
thing, but it js a' great dpal. ' Under Capitalism 
all these millions saw the light of the sun, 
‘srpeft the sjcent of. spring, knew love and friend- 
2*hip,-made and laughed at good and bad jokes, 
ate and digested their meals, made their queer 
guesses at the secret of life, played games, read 
books, cherishbd their hobbies and their preju¬ 
dices, knew a little, thought they kpew much 
more, and went their w^iy leaVi'ng others behind 
thfm to!take up the thread of life anT spin 
another strip of its mysterious cloth. ^ , 

J_f lif® is on thp whole a good thing—and most 
of us wastq ^ittle time in sending for a doctor if 
Ve do liot feel well—Capkalism has made the 
.enjoyment of that good passibl'e to millions. 
And all the tirite cluring which,that huge iiT- 
crease ii} our population was grovying we were 
pouring out a stream of emigrants to fill and 
till the waste places 6f the earth, and sending 
them capital to help theOt to in'erease production 
there. Thus Capitalism has bred millions of 
active, busy men and'women, spread^them over 
the world, reclaimed its waste places and in¬ 
creased its output so fast that, as' we shqil see, 
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the incseased populatiop\ has ificreasdd. its^ 
command of goods even more rapidly thjin its 
numbeqs. All this* has»to be^ chalked up to 
Capitalisnf’s crcdft ami considered airefully 
before, just because it has not created an eayidy 
Paradise for us, we throw'it dcwn ajid.put, f>n 
untried system in its place. It is’true thafp^*' 
of our population has lived and continues to live 
under circumstances of which our civilizatioh 
has every reason tt» he ashamedr But even in 
their case.the gift^ of life is,something, and 
social reformers an; rathurapt to forget, in their 
eagerness to put right llic evils which beset tbe 
destikiU: amortg us, that the greater part of our. 
population le*d.s and has led live*, which flipugh 
far from being ideal from an economic or any 
other point of view, 'have taken them throfl^E 
th? world in a stase of fair contentment, and 
with a reasonable and growipg share in the gifts 
which scie^nce.ha’s placed at man’s di.sjwsal.. 
Industrial and scientific’progrc^ss'in the contrctl 
of the forces of. nature, has proceeded , with 
astonishing rapidity thr^ghoul this period of 
production under Capitalism. ^ 

Ft may be argued that science and inventibn 
have done the /eal work, and that Capitalism 
has only picked their brains, applying their 
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•lessons.-purely wjth"the view to malcmg profit 
.out of them, and so has wrested the gifts of 
s'cience from th^iir true use ‘and prevented their 
being e^ijoyed In, full freedom by the whole of 
mankind. 'Phis may be so, but, on the other 
hand, science Could never have wrought its 
^rniracles if there had not been a vast store of 
accumulated wealth to apply to the development 
of its discoveries. This accumulated wealth 
might perhaps”have been produced by a system 
of society orgaikzed collectively, under which 
the GoYermnent would have seen the goals 
tOivards' which, science was struggling, "and 
•placed at it's disposal an army o'f worker*, who 
capable of carrying out its objects. But 
it is at least as likely that no Government 
•which the world has yel known would have 
made use of the .services bf science with 'the 
readiness, adaptabii’ity and courage in taking 
' risks, that have been shown bv' the, organizers 
of industry spurre.d by the incentive of profit- 
making. 

Whate'Ver those pe«ple may .think who like 
to amuse •themselves with the.oleasaiit science 
hypothetics, that is to say, oF wondering 
wbat might have happened if .^hings had been 
otherwise, the fajct remains that the dhaterial 
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achievements under Capit^lism'haf'e beep enor¬ 
mous,‘and promise stjH gre;rter miracles iff wj* 
follow the same line. The world haS been 
covered .with a network of railways, and the 
shores of its various continents have been linkjsd 
together by steamships ,of eiionnous pitv^rv 
Factories and machinery have been dev elbue il 
and improved with incredible speed. Tele* 
graphs and telephones have made the whple 
world into one great listening,'gallery, and.the 
exchange of goods and the commfinication of 
thought betwecsi’one countr’y and aifother ahe, 
b^iitg continually developed in a maimer which' 
onl^ show.s. what great po.ssibijities still* lie 
before us. I'he material out^ait h.is grown 'at 
a staggering pace, and the British worklnUfi of 
to-day has his life,embellished and made com¬ 
fortable by rite i^roducts of all the climaUs'o^ 
• the world, from tea t<t tebacco, with a freedom 
which would have bceit envied by many a 
mediaeval mbnarch. . At thp .same time if th(?re 
are terrible inequalities, in the distribution of 
this wealth, if iwanyat the bottom of the econo¬ 
mic ladder, read lives of misery, owing to a lack 
of the g»od*things of tJic earth, ^ind many at 
the top lead lives of boredom owing* to a surplus 
of luxurious' enjoymest, it is possible to* climb 
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froili* , rui^g ' of the ladder to the 

highest..' We cannot' tlaim that the ‘‘career is 
Qpen to talent," or that there is anything like a 
fair chance for all’in the' race fqr the good 'things 
of life; fhis is an. ideal for which we have to 
improving and cheapening education, 
jraient backed by individual enterprise in any 
5 ase seems likely to have a better chance under 
Capitalism than under bureaucratic red-tape or 
Guild monopoly ; and any one with exceptional 
ability and exceptional luck, or both, can already 
nrake his -way through from the bottom to the 
top early enough in life tb give him many years 
of enjoyment of his success. 

Our output of goods is still not nearly great 
enough, being Estimated before the war at 
about head of the population. Even 

if 'it., were equally distributed, ^42 worth of 
goods and services would not, even at pre-war. 
prices, ensure a re'allyhigh standard of comfort 
for the pdpulatipn as a whole. This need for 
an improvement in output we saw at the outset 
to be essential in order to secure that world in 
which it will be really pleasant to live. But 
because Capitalism has not yet produced as much 
as we want, is a bad reason for overturning it 
in favour of a system that might f reduce ,^still 
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less, \»heri it is clear that jCapitalisfic produotion« 
can, if it is given a fait change, do inucl? better 
for us in the future as it learns and applies its 
lessons. , , ’ * V 

Industrial and agritultural clev^lopment had 
also been assisted by an extremely inggijfcus 
financial machinery, ancJ a'^reat grc*wtl'k nn 3 * 
improvement in banking, which'providcdTTCdk 
and currency for the community with remarl* 
able success ; during the* last half century belbre ^ 
the war, the financial machinery w^is perfecting, 
itself into a statoof extraordinary elasticity and 
a^dajitability, and meeting with steadily growinj,f 
composure, the industrial crises "which, the ' 
speculative habits of man, and the risks inevit¬ 
able from our present industtial systenj, naces- 
sarily produced. ,A machinery‘of investment 
.and a market in the debts and securities. 
public bodies and ptiblja.copipanies, had alSo 
been devefoped with great ingenuity by the. 
Stock‘Exchanges pf the world.* Whoe,ver» 
wanted to borrow mongy. aiid invest it in iildus- 
try found re^y listeners—only too .ready in 
some cases"—^whether they applied to the banks 
for shost credits, or to .the invesung public fgr 
permanent investments, or invited.speculators to 
tr)i their Itfck. Capital flowed with wtimjerful 
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readiness from ‘qne ^country to anojthef, and 
yhereven there wfis a* chance cf devoting the 
proceeds of the labour and work of old countries 
to'the developme.nt of new onys, in the hope of 
increasing mankind’s output, and so gaining 
freli^profits, there was no lack of those who 
wonld risk \heir 'past and present labour and 
work;”bn this process of continually expanding 
Rian’s conquest over nature. 

All,classes had shared in the benefits pro¬ 
duced by this expansion. _ Mr. Philip Snowden 
admits on^page 38 of his book on Socialism 
'and Syndicalism, that between 1850 and 
1900-the rate of wages as shown by Boarc^of 
Trade index numbers, rose by 78 per cent., 
andau the same pbriod the prices of commodi¬ 
ties fell by II per cent.” H9 adds that “it is 
jipt. s,^fe to take these figures upo*i their face* 
vJilue. The increase,of wages was by no means 
•spread uniformly o'ver ‘the whole wage-earning 
; claps, nor does a fall in the average of'whole¬ 
sale "prices necessarily mean a corresponding 
reductioa in the cost of livung to' the working 
classes. Thd fall in priced in the Ia,st half of 
the nineteenth, century vyas mainly‘*in (fomforts 
and luxuries. , Many of the articles which enter 
into ,th,e economy of the workers* increased 
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in pl’ife; Milk, eggs, ^butter, ^coal*and.rent 
were'all higher in at the end tha'n .at the 
middle of the last century." On tlje other 
hand we may .fairly urge lhat comforts «nd’ 
luxuries, such as tea* sugar, fobdcco smd meat, 
not.to mention necessaries such as Jrfead, 
also entered largely into life economy ,ot tKe 
workers. 

When we find that during a half-conturyWn 
which the population had incceased rapidly*, the 
average money wages of the worly;r.s had 'grown 
by more than three-quarters, whilc,the avq;-age 
.price of the goods.they consumed ^.showed a Jiy 
means negligible decline, we see whrU littlo 
basis there is for what Marx a'nd other people 
have called the “ iron law of wages,”^n entirely 
imaginary law, .which is allegod to force the 
rate of wagers always. down to the • ley ^ ^ o f , 
subsistence. If theni Jjad^been any real ttuth 
in this law, it would have been dearly iai-' 
possible for wages to rise by >78 per-cent, 
with a rapid increase-in the number of* wage- 
earners, wliile at the same time t)ie averagfe 
price Qp consumable goods had fallen by -ii 
per tentt Under ;he circumstances, and in 
view of his own figures, it is surprising to fin^ 
<Mr. Snd'wden saying on a later page ^(120) that 
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«‘lika«the' lancllopd, who ‘takes in the .fprln of 
rent aU ‘above the subsistence of ■ the labourer, 
so the capitalist takes all above the subsistence 
of the workman, above sufficient to maintain 
the workman irt the standard of life of the class 
to v^fidfh he belongs.” How Mr. Snowden’s 
clear-and logical rflifid reconciles this assertion 
with'i’iK; figures that we have quoted from him, 
is-a puzzle that would baffle the Sphinx. 

It'has to be admitted that the great and 
steady improvement that was then shown gave 
way to the opposite tendency in-the early years 
of* the present century. ]\Tr. Snowden con¬ 
tinues ron page 39' “After all, the important, 
matter is not vVhether the condition of the 
workc's imfrroved between 1850 and 1900, but 
whether it is showing a tendency to improve¬ 
ment .now.” (His book was published shortly 
before the war.) “ Abovt-the end of the century 
'we seemed to enter "upon a new cycle of ten¬ 
dencies. The previous slight (sic) upWard 
movement in the condition of the workers 
\^as arrested and eventually ^reversed. The 
permanent tendency now is foV the rich'to grow 
richer at an increasingly rapid rate,’ and for 
t,he workers to become not only relatively but 
actually poorer ” 
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M!'.,Snowden is undovbtedly light ip cSlling* 

attention to *3 check,* wWch showed * itseif 
at the beginning of^tht: twentieth tentuty, 
in the •improvoment of th^ position of the 
wage-earner. Wages rose'little or not at all 
in money, and prices \yere rising. Wfi^th fNF 
he was right in assuming thpt flic’ tendency 
was a permanent one, we shall never know, 
because the war intervened, upsetting ^tl?e 
whole economif basis of society, and "giving* 
the workers a chanpe of sustaiscd improve¬ 
ment, of whidi ‘there is every reastin to Iropf 
they will take full* advantage; tart it is ^t 
l<^t possible that Mr. Snowden was wroTig in 
assuming that the tendency for the Inij-ing poVer 
of wages to go back was permanent. 4 t iflight 
have been merely, the falling back of a wave, in 
>a rising tick, ty have been followed by 
more rapid improvemcjnt, thanks to the deter¬ 
mination shown by the w’age-earners in the^ 
year Before the was, to takii drast’e mcasare!? 
to improve their position. However this may 
have been, there aan be no doubt that under 
the system' of Capitalism the wage earners did 
during the ^hole seconxl half of the past century 
achieve a great and almost unbroken improve- 
m«nt in tKeir lot, ao improvement which was 
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‘encddrztging ^hem. to ,m&ke still greatisr fefforts 
fior themselves in the fiSture.' 

During the same period we had seen great 
improvements in-education and sanitation, the 
lengthening of human life, the total extinction 
^f ETm plagues which used to scourge Europe 
pertodicaHy,' the jjractical abolition of certain 
diseases such as typhus and small-pox; and 
(he general attention to health and the mental 
impro’'ement of-all classes, though it still left 
very much tc' be desired, was making progress 
which was perhaps as rapivl - as could be 
expected, owing to the' ignorance and con¬ 
servatism which are the common lot and the 
pride of most of us. 

It may be true that Capitalism has had 
very little to'do directly with these improve- 

“ - T'.jfessor Jiowley in an article or “ Wages ” in the 
j^ncyclof'adia of (pige 514); “ It appears 

•certain that nominal and rcabwages increased from 1850 to 
..1874, that nominal wages fell and real wages remained 
steady from 1874 to' 1880, that nominal wages remained 
steady and real wages rose from 1880 to 1887, and that both 
nominal and real wages rose from *1887 to 1899. ... By 
1910 real wages were back at the level of 1S96-1898, but 
cannot be measured exactly.” By real wages the Professor 
ol course means wages as measured in actual buymg power, 
as compared with nominal wages, measured in money 
alone.. 
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ment^ ja education arid .saniRiti^n. T^dfe is 
even something to Ije said.for the View thafc 
the 'representatives of Hie pro[)erty-«wning 
classes had doiv; a good djeal to resist the 
progress of these iniprovctnents, which had 
only been carrie<l through by social refoiflter^ 
and a few scientific entiiusiasts, aTtct’ litre? of 
thankless effort. This may be so, but neveS- 
theless the store of wealth which was necessary 
in order to car/y them out bad been .called 
into being by the wo/king of Capitalism with 
the incentive of*profit bcfdrc it. h may not 
have been responsible for the e>a:ellcnt use 
tliyg made, of its wealth, but it did at‘least 
provide the wealth which was so used by thnse 
who had nobler views than* it of th» use to 
which wealth shoyld be put. ’ * , , 

Such wen« tljp achievements of Capita 1 im»«ii 
the land of its birth in‘its. modern form aitd 
in the countries into v^hiefi this land ]joured* 
the m'hn and capital that ft proniicecl. .It.s* 
victories, unlike those other institutions "that 
have dominafsd haman life, could only be won 
by doing.what someliody else wants. Industry 
and inviestfiient can only earn se> profit if th«y 
produce an article or a service that somebody 
wants and'wants enough to repay the adueuturer 
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his'outlay, nsakfe-good'the depreciatiop “of his 
i^tools and leave him a profit. He may some¬ 
times '•tvin his victory at the expense of those 
whom he has /underpaid, or in some rare 
cases by barbarous ill-treatment of natives 
. whom he has enslaved, overworked and even 
.tortured, jlut whenever a profit was made it 
could only be done by providing some one with 
something that he wanted or thought that he 
• wanted. Capitalism working through com¬ 
petition and'freedom mu.st please the consumer 
^to prospe., and the consumer is the mass of 
humanity, o From this point of view its achieve¬ 
ments, smirched and blotted as they are ajvaut 
thb hind.cr parts, are sweet and cleanly as 
conipari.;d with those of diplomacy which have 
dr.enched ,thC world in blood, or of churches 
have used the torch of God’s Word tc 
light holocausts of good earnest people who 
' differed slightly with" them concerning their 
' belief in Him. 

Capitalism incidentally was working for peace 
though it is commonly accused of being the 
ally if not the father of Militarism. Seeing 
that the pages of history were ‘black with 
Militarism long before Capitalism in its modern 
form was heard of, to make the latter the father 
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of the former indicates, an almhst ^ssperat^ 

search for a stibk to lay on its back. It^is true 
enou^Ji that Militarism ootilcl not have achieved 
a fractiort of its destructive power, if Qipitalism 
had not provided the irfachinery and weapflfis. 
“What d’ye lack.^” is Capitalisnvs i:ry,/aji^ 
when humanity said, “ Weapons for killing 011% 
another, and see that they kill by heaps, • 
Capitalism delivered tlie goods with a^vffli- 
geance. If humanity will only ask for something 
more sensible, Caj)italiSm, eiicr demojratic apd 
accommodating*and anxious to please acustomer, * 
will oblige with equal readiness and sucqe'ss. 
Capiialism fears and dislikes war, because wjr 
means destruction, taxation, uqrest and lack,of 
confidence, and Capitalism know;* .that though 
it may seem to make big profits out of degtruc- 
tk>n it will pay* heavily for them before "tliiy 
account is dosed, and tli^t' if can only earn a 
good living, out of pros|)erity and peace and 
progress. While sofiie hnve' accused it* of 
fomenting war^ others with a truer instinct 
have denounced Inte.unational hinance as an 
incurable and incorrigible Pacifist.^ 

And yftt, when war came and there was no 
help for it, ^he men who had beeh^ born and 
bred* under ’Capitalism turned out and fought 
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with a 'herois'fai that hijs never been appr9ached 
by the Paladins and Rwights ' Errant of the 
days before we had .been turned into. Shop¬ 
keepers , and demoralized by profit-seeking. 
AW who had watched’ industrial development 
’’audits (;ffe,cts in,making us sleek and sedentary 
.townsmen must have wondered whether the 
rprocess would not soften us into folk who could 
net stand the test of battle. Yet all the battles 
that "had ever been fought before were child’s 
play to the*Hell that both sides lately rained 
on one another for fouf-and-a-half years, and 
th'e^ nation of shopkeepers was in her old place 
iij the front row, wherever the fighting;-was 
hottest by sea aijd land. 

Says the pritic, “ There may be some truth 
in al} thi's, but what of the-disgusting ugliness 
«anci squalor that Capitalism has* brought with 
it—lovely country Sides covered . with sordid 
filthy towns that are a blot on their beauty, and 
men with their hea-ts still more foully smirched 
by scamped work and the scramble of com¬ 
petition ? ” This is a criticism that cannot 
be altogether gainsaid, but it is possible to 
‘exaggerate It, by imagining too rosy a picture 
of the system that Capitalism superseded. 
Capitalism committed crimes in its early'days 
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when !t, put young children * to* wor^* fi)r 
wickedly long hours iJncJer <disgraceful c6n- 
ditions! and is now beipg* punished b/ the 
natural bitterness of their desce'jdants who see 
no cure for it but its destruction. Ilut thes^ 
evils have been largely, cured and th«ir 
remnants are being dealt with. Short-sighfed 
Capitalism has often opposed reforming meas¬ 
ures, but some good enijjloycrs have worke4 
for them. On the; general charge of ugliitejss 
and deterioration the atiTument is siot all on 
one side. Doctor *A. Shadwtdl, an exception¬ 
ally, well-informed aurfiority on working-class 
conditions, published an article t)n,this subject 
called “Town Life—Old and New," fn the' 
Edinburgh Review of January 1918. It b well 
worth study in detail.and it may be hoped that 
Dr, Shadwell wifi develop the contrast oh 'A 
larger scale. ^The followin^*extracts will have 
to suffice for our present purpose :— 

" The fdea of a Golden Age is. inde.structible.' 
Man will have his Golden Age when all the 
world was youn§ and fair. He finds it* by a 
comparison which sets tbe credit account of the 
past over (agtinst the debit accou’iu of the 
present. It is a false balance-shaet. The 
true account Stands otherwise; it includes debit 
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kern's against the past and credit, ftems in 
fa^oupof the present, and when the net balance 
is stl uck the result is very different. And so it 
is with this j^uestion of ]town life and town 
labour; a distoited and one-sided account has 
feeen put forward in order to make out a 
case. ... „ 

“ Mills employing a number of workmen are 
^mentioned at the beginning of the fourteenth 
ceKtury ; journeymen formed a standing class 
and used-to go on strike. But the scale of 
employ'ment inaugurated in the eighteenth 
century amounted to a difference in kind,,and 
the developpient of mechanical power mtide a 
' still greater innovation. 

■■ “ Both changes were attended by great evils, 
due to.three main causes: (i) the rapidity of 
■*<he development; (2) general ignorance and 
failure to undersl'arid the conditions ; (3) ther 
abuse of power by employers. The rapid 
development of in^dustry on a large sdale caused 
a corresponding hurried accumulation of persons 
in particular places in a haphazard way. . ... 
A slower pace would have resulted in a more 
organic giowth, but the preva'lling ignorance 
and indifference would have produced similar 
GOF-ditious in the end or rather worse ones. 
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Mr. and .Mrs. Hammond/ go so* far as to 
admit that ‘ the did English tdwns were’ often 
over-ci*owded, insanitary, .etc.’ That does not, 
meet the Case at all. ^The olct to.wns ^every¬ 
where were not ‘often,’ lAit always, insanitary 
to a degree which it is difficult Jto realize now." 
They never were anything else, Uecause there 
was no sanitation, as we understand it. Sanita¬ 
tion was, in fact, the chil(,l of the new order • 
not because the evils were new, as is commcjhjy 
supposed, .but because they were I'ecognized. 
The increase of pofxilatipn and growth of the 
towns presented them ’on a sc;dc whfch com¬ 
pelled investigation in conformity witli the ad-^ 
vance of knowledge and the rismg standartl of 
living. It is important to undcrstai,id this^ . . . 

“ As to housing, we have Erasmus’s descrip- 
tio« of the ordirtaiiy ab(;dc of'the poorer classe.s* 
In Henry the Eighth’s timtC * R was a cabin of 
wood cltty, ‘consisting of a single room, 
shared by all the inmates far all purposes and* 
also by animals; no chimney; the floor of 
beaten earth, strewn with rushes, which* were 
renewed every two or three years, and mean¬ 
time receited all the refuse and filtii both 

' Dr. Shadwell^ article is, among other things, a review 
of Mr. aftd Mrs. Hammond’s bbok', The Tenun Labourer. 
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hum^n and animal.^ This type of ‘dwelling is 
nof yet extinct.-' . . “ In the middle ages, 
>vhicii are held up to iOur admiration, it,\fras the 
only type for the working .classes. ; . . From 
tjme to time coVnpktints were made of over¬ 
building in Lpi^don, and houses were pulled 
down; and attempts were made to clear the 
streams and ditches, which were blocked with 
filth, dead animals, offal, and every kind of 
refftse. . . . ' 

“ We g'6t a glimpse into mediaeval habits 
i'rom the minute inventory of Sir John Fastolf’s 
furniture' at Caister Castle, one of the most 
sumptuous mansions in the kingdom. Out of 
twenty-six bedrooms only one — my lady’s 
chamber—had any washing utensils, to wit— 

‘ I basyn, i ewer, 2 pottys.’ All the world 
lived in a state of indescribabie filth dowmto 
a much later period.*’ False generalizations are* 
drawn from the beautiful buildings which have 
cpme down to us Jrom old times. 'I’hey have 
survived because they were exceptional; the 
commbn mass have perished.- People who do 
not remember conditions thirty or forty years 
ago do not" know what a real slum is*. . , . The 
plain truth is that the old towns were nothing 
but ■’ slums—such as one cann6t find." now. 
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King? and nobles lived in a. st^le o‘f -skanch 
which’would be thought unendurable* tQ-day, 
by any class, so greatly, has the standard 
changed, 

“ The same consideration of Che ijrevailing 
standard applies to working conditions as ^^ell 
as to housing and sanitatibrt under •the Tnew 
order. ... * ’ ^ 

“The alliance of ignorance or stupidity with 
commercial greed runs through,the whole ^tofy, 
and it is clear that the former ’wa^ the greater 
obstacle* of the two to improvement. Intdlli- 
gent employers were, che first to sec what was 
wrong and to readjust their ideas. They intro¬ 
duced new standards, which gradually gained 
approval until public opinicri sanetTyned, or 
demanded their compulsory ai./iJication. In 
fhis process a jpowerfiil agent was combinadon 
among workmen, which w.as^t once demandeJl 
and-rendered, possible ‘by "the conditions of 
worlc'and* the mijssing of large numbers 
together in the industrial towns. The same 
process has epntinj.ied ever since, and is still 
going on^ with a pnJgressively rising standard 
of living a«d working conditions, realized in .a 
thousand ways, the mere enumeration of which 
wq,uld oceWpy pages.^. , 
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“rThe strapger with 'different ideals^ hi his 
piind.m'ay see noticing but whatjs repellent in 
the modern industrial town, and wonder >how 
any one can live there. "But "the inhabitants do 
not think- so they are attached to it, warmly 
maintain its claims, and resent depreciation. 
The y do'iiot want any one’s pity, and they have 
geason ; for the' truth is that they enjoy life a 
great deal more than those who pity them. . . . 
_Nf)‘r ^is it true, that 'they take no pride or 
interest in tjie products^of their great work¬ 
shops and factories, such as the mediaeval 
Jcraftsman took in his handiwork. Here again 

a false balance , is struck. The mediaeval 

« « 

craftsman who took pride in his work is the 
one. we. hear of,‘ but what of the others ? 
Were there no idle apprentices ? Was there 
nd^ad work ? There was so rnuch that one 
ol' the chief functiops^ of the Guilds was to 
‘prevent and punish ft and to. maintain^the 
.stapdard, which was eilways being threatened 
by scamped and dishonest work. As for the 
theory that the men of old worked for use and 
beauty, not for profit, there never was a greater 
craftsman than Benvenuto Cellini, or pne who 
took more pride in his work and its beauty. 
Nor i^ there a workman to-day'who lopks 
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more Tcgenly after his w;^es and pockets ttiem 
with more satisfaction‘Ihan Cellini did the‘price 
of his masterpieces. Oji fhe other hand, there 
is to-day a great deal of prideTnnpng workmen 
in the products of tfieir fattory, in its ggod 

name, and in the re|)utation of the whole iomi* 

^ * * * • • * 

for the quality of its manufactures. Those who 

do not know this have never been among* 

them. _ 

• 

“ In conclusion, these observations must.not 
be takeq to suggest acquiescenc<? in existing 
evils or denial* of. the neecf of improvement. • 
TJie standard is always rising and there is no 
finality. But truth is not Ser.ved by false 
balance-sheets, selected evidence, and one-sided 
statements.” •• 

Thus the Middle Ages give us Beauty, com¬ 
plicated by stench and • the Black l 5 eath» 
Capitalism has provided aA* enormously greater 
outpttt^better sanitation and better houses but 
has not yet given mueh thought to Beauty. ,*It 
is an oversight of great importance, but it can 
be repaired. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE RISKS OF STATE SOCIALISM 

One of the strongest points in the case for 
Capitalism is the doubt that all candid and 
unprejudiced inquirers 'must feel concerning 
the practical results of adopting any of the 
proposed alternatives. And on this subject 
dqubt is enough. Unless we can be definitely 
assured nhat we,are going to secure improve¬ 
ment it* would be madness to upset our whole 
economic • system, especially at a time when 
^he whole world is lacerated an.^ impoverished 
and has to work h,ardTor its economic recovery. 
If and w,hen general prosperity, h^*'’been 
secured, we may be justified in trying fancy 
experiments. But there never was a time in 
which leaps in the dark, were more untimely. 
Let us begin with Socialism, now commonly 
called State Socialism to distinguish it from 
the Guild Socialism which is the latest fashion. 
Some' of us can remember the "time \rhen 
■ 138 
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Socialists were looked upon almost a^* outcasts 
by “respectable” folk, partly because Some of 
them had a habit of ap[?lying the acid of jbeir 
criticisms to majiy things brides the economic 
structure of society, si*ch As the marriage, laws 
and established forms, of, religion. Sa stufty 
respectability jumped hastily Jto tlie conclusion 

that all Socialists were atheists and advocates 

• 

of free love. After passing through this pjjase 
Socialism became quite fashionable forA^ time, 
and tl?en having been laughed at as a dis¬ 
credited back-number by the Guildsmen, h«s 
.come back into che limelight cfwing to the. 
craving for nationalization which is cherished 
by many of the Labour leaders. 

If we find that the form of society at which 
Socialists aim is somewhat hazy and not woriked 
out in fulkwletail, it would be very Uhtiir 
therefore .to criticise Sacfialrsm as mere rainbow 
chugjiig. . They propose to rebuild society, and 
we cannot expect* them to prepare for,*us a 
plan of the whole building worked out in, 
every detail."* Tile,details will obviously have 
to be filled in as the building goes on. All 
that wPe can expect from them *s a clear state¬ 
ment of the main principles which they aim 
a^ establikhing, anct the advantages which they 
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expecf to be derived from their establishment. 
Luckily one of the clearest thinkers on the 
Socialist ‘ side publish^ just before the War 
a compact handbook showing the aims of 
Socia>Iism, the reasons v/hy in his opinion it 
ouglit to be introduced, and the benefits which 
he expected to .accrue from it. Mr. Philip 
Snowden’s book on Socialism and Syndicalism, 
though there is no date upon the title-page, 
seems;to have appeared in 1913 or later, since 
it contains a reference to-the election pf the 
German Reichstag in 1912. This authority 
.tells us (page' 107) that “so far as it is possible 
to express the aijn of present-day Socialism in 
a formula, »that has been done by Dr. Schaffle 
in a 'statetnent which will be accepted by all 
Socialists as a reasonable definition of their 
aims" ‘ The economic (iuintess*f>.ce of the 
Socialistic programme, '(he real aim of.the inter¬ 
national movement is as follows:—To re^s^ie 
tlie System of private capital (/. e. the specu- 
tlative method of production, regulated on behalf 
of society only by the frefe competition of 
private enterprises) by a system of collective 
capital, that is, by a method of pVoduction 
which would Introduce a unified (social or 
collective) organization of national labour, Qn 
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the*ljasis of collective or common p’wifershfp 
of the means*of production by all tlfe nttembers* 
of»the society. This.coHective methdH of.pro* 
duction would femove the ‘present competitive 
system, by placing ’uivler official administration 
such departments of . production as jran- be 
managed collectively (socially pr co-operatively), 
as well as the distribution among all of the 
common produce of all, according to ,^iie 
amount and ijocial utility Of the prot^cti'fe 
labour of each.’ ” . • 

It will be nofed that according to Schafflo^s 
.definition, adopted by Mr. Snowden, an’d^ 
jiccepted,. according to hint, by all Socialists, 
the common produce of all is to be a^listributed 
under official administration according to the 
amount and social utility of \ho productive 
labour of eacji. It appears from this‘passiige 
that the wage-earner uftder Socialism is gomg 
to^J^paid according to the .amount and social 
utility, whatever tdiat may mean’ of the^Work 
which he does. This very important item in, 
the .Socialist programme is also adopted and 
clearly expressed lay Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
on page^ 122 and 123 of his'book on The 
Socialist Movement, one of the volumes of the' 
Home L>hiversity series. Mr. Macdonald tells 
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u^s th'at it is a mistake to confuse Socialism 
with Communism. ■ 

• ‘.‘ Communism prestipppses a common store 
of wealth which w to be drawn upon ty the 
individual consumer no^ in accordance with 
s«irv 4 ces rendered, but in response to ‘ a human 
right to sustenance.’ It may be in accordance 
with Communist principles to make this right 
to consume depend upon the duty of helping 
to produce, and to exile from the economic 
community every one who declines to fulfil that 
duty. Sonic Communists insist • that one of 
Ihe certain results of their system will be the, 
creation of so much moral robustness that in 
practice this question will never arise for actual 
answer. "But be that as it may, the distribu¬ 
tive philosophy of Communism is as I have 
stated, and it contains the difference between 
that system and Socia'iism. ‘ From all accord¬ 
ing to their ability; to each according t;j.chis 
heeds ’ is a Communist, not a Socialist formula. 
The Socialist would insert ‘services’for ‘needs.’ 
They both agree about the common stock; 
they disagree regarding the nature .of what 
should be the effective claim of the individual 
to share in it.. Socialists think of distribution 
through* the' channels . of. personah income y 
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Commtwiists think of Sistribulion through* the 
channels of human .'rights- to live.* Hence 
Socialism requires some ihedium of exchange 
whether*it is poqnds sterling’jor labour notes; 
Communism requires 119 suth medium of ex¬ 
change. The difference can best be illustjated. 
if we remember the difference between a'cus¬ 
tomer going to a grocer and buying sugar* 
and the child of the family claiming a shajp 
of that sugar the jiext morning’at the brefiWast* 
table. Qr the position may be stated in this 
way: Socialisifi Accepts the idea o'f incothe,. 
subject to two safeguards. It must be adequate 
to.afford unsatisfactory standard, of life, and it 
must represent services given and not mer«jly 
a power to exploit the labour of others.^’ 

It thus appears, that the econdmip freedopi 
which modern j-eformers a-re groping after wiH 
be under Socialism diffen^nt *only in kind from 
the oq^nomic freedom which is nowadays pos¬ 
sessed. In this res\iect a difference in kind* 
may be of the highest possible importance, 
because we haVe already recognized that com¬ 
plete economic freedom is impossible to any¬ 
body in >a Itate of nature, since ifnder natural 
conditions everybody must do more or less 
work in order to live, and is impossible*to- the 
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gre&’t majority under society as at present organ¬ 
ized." As things are at present, all the workers 
of the'Vorld have t6 work in order to provide 
something which the consuming pubKc wants, 
generally under the management of an employer 
who organizes the particular enterprise in which 
that work is done, with the exception of a few 
professional men who work directly for their 
consuming customers. The wage-earner works 
undiT an employer in a factory, mine or railway 
for the consuming public ; the journalist works 
under a newspaper proprietor* for a reading 
public. The variety entertainment artist works 
under a theatric'al or music-hall proprietor Tor 
the public that is trying to amuse itself. The 
author works under a publishing employer for 
a public which he hopes may be going to read 
Iris books. Under Socialism, instead of work- 
‘ing under a propfietor employer for the 
consuming public, the worker woul^-iwork 
under official administrators for the consuming 
public. 

But 'there would be two great differences. 
Under official administration the consuming 
•public woukr have to take what it could>get, since 
owing to the abolition of competition, it would 
have no c'hance of exercising choice im the 
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matte? 4)f goods and services’ which i^ would 
consume ; and 'the worker, instead ofSvoiTiing 
to pBt profit into the poc1-:cts of a proprietor 
employer, would ,\)e working tq supply the 
general consumption, as organized, direcjed 
and controlled by official administrators. • 

He would have no more freedom, in fact Ke 
would have less, because owing to the cessation 
of competition and the concentration of th.a 
whole organization of imfustry ih official hdltrls, * 
he would have no power of exercising choice 
between one employer and another. Never¬ 
theless it is possible- that the fact tbat he is 
working for;the general consufner, without the 
intervention of a profit-making capitalist, might 
give him a feeling of satisfaction which woiifd 
very much more than balance his loss .of choice 
between one employer and another; wliTle jft. 
the same tinie the fact that’the official adminis¬ 
tration, would, by a democratic organization of 
society, te to a ccrt;rin extent baseef upon the 
wishes and ideiils of himself and his fellows, 
might enable hkn to’ believe that he was really 
only working for himself, and therefore give 
him that«seiTse of freedom which Ts nearly as* 
good as its actual possession. 

The Socfelistic artisan working- iVi a State 
K 
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booT factory • would no longer be dispdtisfied 
beca!use the harder he worked the more' profit 
he was going to put,into the pocket erf his 
employer, withoct doing any good to himself, 
uifless he were ;fble fo secure an increase in 
wages. He mig)it .feel that the harder he 
worked the ruore boots he would be turning 
out for the benefit of the other members of 
rociety, and that his efforts would be compen- 
■sartd by simiU^r efforts being made by all his 
brethren who were working in other industries 
for the good of himself and other consumers. 
If he had 'hot attained economic freedom, whi^h 
is impossible for humanity until we have arrived 
at the point when all the needs of life can be 
served "by automatic machinery, he might have 
arrived at a state of things in which the condi- 
■ t'lons of his work were so entirely different frofn. 
what they are at pv«sent, that he, would work 
hard for the joy of tlie thing, because he^new 
that he was helping everybody else, and that 
everybody else was working hard to help him. 
If such a state of things cOuld really be brought 
about, it is clear that the gain would be enor¬ 
mous. Instead of restricting outfjutiso as not 
to “ use up the amount of work that wants 
doing,” eVery worker would work as hard .as he 
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could.* ^He would welcome *1116. introduttion 
of labour-saving macljinery,, because would 
lighten his task and that of everybody else, and 
it might quite possibly be truc*^hat the different 
spirit in which industry waiild 'be managed 
might lead to a very great increase in output. , 
All this looks very nice, but would "t Le likfily 
to happen ? We have seen, according to' 
Mr. Snowden, workers would be paid, undejr 
Socialism, according to fhc amount and s«cial» 
utility of the productive: labour of.each. This 
clearly implies, a*differential scale < 5 f wages, 
based on piece-work 'in order to ^auge the 
amount, ancj on the decision of somebod}^ or 
some Committee, concerning the socijjl utility 
of the labour of each. It ifiay be ihat the 
strong prejudice against piece-wo'rk, now coni" 
monly said to be cherished by trade unidniste,^ 
might not survive under,Soaialism, but this i^ 
by itp means certain. The' differential scale 
according to the amount of work efone, would' 
involve difficulties of measurement and would 
very probably, produce jealousy and friction, 
and the question of social utility seems to open 
up endless ^lossibilities of disputtf and differ-, 
ences. If we could be sure thqt, as many 
Soci(ilists se'em to assume, a radicaJ change in 
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the'na'ture of all'of us would be wrought "in the 
twinkling of an eye because we found ourselves 
members of a Socialist State, those details 
might not lead disaster. But natura nihil 
facit per saltum~^\x<iXxix<i. does nothing with a 
jumi^. For some time to come we should con¬ 
tinue to’ be human beings—“ most remarkable 
like you ” and me—and it is only too probable 
^fint the jealousy between one Trade Union 
andf’another, which is so often a cause of 
industrial strife and discord, might be renewed, 
under Socialism, in the shape 'of acute differ¬ 
ences belv/een the workers on the question pf 
the wages pai(.l to themselves and others. V^ith 
the bestogoodwill in the world of all parties the 
ptoblem-of social utility as between the work of 
coal-mjnel, a bootmaker, and a platelayer, 
^would be hard to settle ; and if instead of ,a 
'universal smile of gfjpdwill th' re were the old 
natural desire on the part of each man to ^ the 
best for himself, the industrial strife of*”to-day 
might be reproduced on an extended and much 
more uncomfortable scale. i 

Because under Socialism there would be no 
.mediator irt the shape of the State or public 
opinion. The State would be the employer 
and s. party in the quarrel, and nearly all the 
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public*M(ould be liable at any tihie to be d'irSttly 

interested in similar cJisputer. and so would be 
unable to approach theiji \Vith the detachment 
which is so necessary to ii^jpartiality. Mr. 
Snowden, following Sch^iffle,* does not propose 
that all private enterprisfs shall be abolished < 
under Socialism, but he does, aj will be shown 
later, lay down conditions which seem most' 
likely to abolish it. So that whenever there tj 
a quarrel between any workers’ and the Stsite,* 
all the other workers .who, with rfieir depend¬ 
ents, will be nil *,the community except the 
ruling bureaucrats, will feel that it» might be 
thqir turn qext. • . * 

But even if all these difficulties were over¬ 
come and the workers worked with a« cnihti- 
siasm and success that profit-makulg (;mployer,P 
lyive so far failed to secure from their eTfortn,, 
we are still faced by the serious doubt as’ 
to th^. efficiency, of official ‘management. Ready 
work b^ the rank and file is of little or no use 
if it is ill directed, and if those responsible for 
leadership are'jiot always eager to adopt new 
methods ^nd to take risks by trying e.xperi- 
ments which may cost them, or soiTiebody else,* 
dear in case of failure. We have to remember 
that^n order to make thg world that'we vwnnt, a 
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greSt increase in'output, as was shown in’Chap¬ 
ter E is iiecessaryr I f wery nTan, woman and 
cl)ild in the country is to have a real chance of 
a real life, it not enough to do about as 
well as we did, uith a power of consumption 
'measured at about ^^42 (pre-war) per head of 
the popuhitioiir according to the highest esti¬ 
mate. We have to go ahead rapidly. Are we 
9S likely to do so under Irureaucratic manage- 
■'m«Tc as undef private enterprise, with the 
incentive of profit before it, tem[)ting and spur¬ 
ring it to make experiment's duel take risks ? 
Are we nctl much more likely to fall into a slough 
in which movclnent is much more difficult 
because* those who would have to initiate new 
departmes would get little or no reward if they 
succeeded, but would be liable to criticism and 
.blame if they failed ? 

Those who oppose' nationalization of industry 
on this ground, that it would be most lyahkely 
tef secure the adaptability and enterprise that 
are necessary to progress, are sometimes accused 
of "attacking Governmen't officials.” I hope 
that as far as I am concerned there is no truth 
in this charge. Having had the honour of 
being, for a-short time, a Government official, 
I can* testify from personal knowFedge tck the 
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great'^ore of ability that is to' found* ia our. 

Government offices—this goes without string, 
seeing that the intellectual flower of our Uni¬ 
versity youths used to go ye.x by year into fhe 
Civil Service—and also to,t!ie devotion with 
which, at least during tlie war, they overwoilred 
themselves into pulp. In ifnJ rnattertaf SbiJity 
and hard work our officials arc unsurpassed iC 
not unrivalled. And y<a, owing to some fault* 
in the system, even before the w'ar, the n^ 
result of their efforts was the fiu^ject of much 
criticism. AikI it is [juuiitg it mildly to say 
tjiat the e.xpericnce. of Governniepl manage¬ 
ment and (^ontrol during tlie war does not «t all 
encourage one to expect that any (iovernment 
which it’ would now be pos^iible to call ijito ' 
existence could deal with the tr&mendous task 
pf organizing the nation’s economic activities 
with any approach to sitfcgss. •* 

This experience must’ not* tempt us to be too* 
certaiif about future possibilities. .We may^b^ 
able to create some day a bureaucracy which 
shall be efficient, intelligent and economical in 
the best.sense of t’ne word. It is not much 
more than^ century since Adam ,‘imith in com¬ 
paring the possibilities of joint-stock enterprise 
wilji priva'le activity, decided th^t joint-stock 
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centevnprises dwin'g to want of adaptability and 
elasticity^ could only' compete^ with private 
enterpn'se in businesses such as banking.and 
transport, which .could be conducted jnore or 
less in accordanc(} with' routine. It is true 
that in those departments which Adam Smith 
ma'fkdd out as the special province of joint- 
/5tock companie.s, joint-stock enterprise has won 
‘some of its greatest triumphs, but it is also true 
^Batjt has driven the private undertaker out of 
-marry other fields of activity In which he has 
expected to be victorious, and.that even'in such 
matters as .retail shopkeeping, the joint-stock 
company is rapidly establishing itself as the 
dotninant force. As joint-stock enterprise has 
grown and improved itself, it is cpiite possible 
that State enterprise w(jrked by official adminis¬ 
tration might do likewise. Put when we have 
made the fullest allow inces for what the State 
•might or might not'be able to do ^ohie day,.the 
fact remains that at the pfpsent crisfs we have 
no tight to gamble on possibilities. As things 
are at present, it seems mo.st probable that it 
would be economically disastrous to hand over 
the whole productive power of •^oqiety to 
officials. The mere hugeness of the scale on 
which things, would have to be done'must, uptil 
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(ve have bred a race of stfpermen, lea'd to 

;umbersome and tarfly msnagemen6 ft is 

jaid.that some of the .big industrial alnalg^a- 

nations, .and also their smallefj competitors, are 

aeginning to find that'sije, after a point, brings 

weakness. • 

We are not justified in drawyig too decufed 

inferences from what has happened during the* 

ate war. Government control hasynmiucstion- 

ibly exasperated,^ not only the* employers-andr 

arganizers of industry, but the g«<eat majority 

af the working* classes, and The great majority 

af the consumers, but. then we must*rcmember 
• ^ 

;hat Goverrynent control has had to undertake 

1 task for which we had [ireviously done our 
aest to make it unfit for somdthiiag more thJn 
1 century, by telling the GovermifeiH to do ag 
ijtle as possible in the matter of controlling, 
ndustry. It is true that fhe .jiost office, which 
rias many years behind it of experience and 
practice*in conducting :in important *cnterpris»i, ‘ 
showed great lack of adaptability during the 
war. It took yearly two yetirs to induce it to 
bring hom.e to the natfon the need for putting 
its money irfto war bonds by the u5e of a post¬ 
mark stamp on envelopes, and the manner in 
which it handled the sejling of War Snviog 
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V , I ^ 

ment securities which have been issued through 
it. was‘a cause of much complaint. But here 
again we mij,st Pemcmbcr that owing to the 
claims of the recruiting .sergeant and the con¬ 
scription officer, the. post office lost many of 
its .test workers at a lime when the work thrown 
upon ic was greatly increased. 

More serious in its immediate practical effect 
•was'the compefition between^ one Government 
office and another for the goods and services 
which they required. Atteii'tio'u was called in 
the^ fourth year of the war to this form pf 
extravagance. in a Rei>ort of the National 
ExpeiuKture Committee. It does seem aston¬ 
ishing that Government offices should not by 
that time, have evolved some better system than 
going into the market against one another, 
raising the cost' of .their administration and 
impairing their efficiency. Unfortunately this 
fdylt was probably only 'a symptom of inter¬ 
departmental jealousy, the e.xtent of which is 
almost-incredible to those'who.'have not been 
brought face to face with it, and caused some 
cynics to niaintain that during the fwar the 
departments were much more eager to win 
victoiics oVer one another than to defeat the 
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Germjfiis. If these thiijgs could hapj}en**at a 

time when the nation’s existence wa5 in* jeo¬ 
pardy, anything like g(»od team work Between 
the departments (or the fiirtli’Srance of industry 
in normal times seems, to ’bt- a very reiyote 
aspiration. .' . ^ ^ , • 

But when wc; dwell upon iill the evijij.of 
GovermnfMit control that have beei.v "Gvident^ 
during the war--extravagance, friction between 
one department and another, clianges of poHcy 
which have involvetl ‘(mornKHis tvaste, and an 
attitude towaiVls*.labour vv^rich has cost the*' 
oou-ntry millions in'the payment*of wages, 
while oiHy* increasing discon’te^it and unrest 
among those who thought that they nvere not, 
being paid enough—wc: have to'trjmsmber that 
the advocates of .nationalization liave a good 
deal to say on the (Hher- side. • . 

There is.no doubt that 'the (government was 

• 

able, by ijifjidry into costs of production, and 
by centralizing production on a great scale,'to* 
effect most valuable economies in the price of 
shells and othar muhi^ions. On the other hand, 
the industrial problem that it had to face was a 
very sirtiple one as compared witFi that which 
is before the producer in ordinary, times. The 
Government knew that all that it hdd to do was 
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to furn out as tnuch of these article® as its 
available resources allowed. There was no 
question of turning oqt too much or of* not 
finding a buyer -.at a price 'that would repay 
the capital and energy put into the work, and 
■so nearly all the djffiqulties which call for skill, 
experience, juclgment and courage in ordinary 
' indusii'/,,^ were eliminated for it. Any manu¬ 
facturer wi'.p was told that he had a certain 
riiirket for tlic whole amount of any particular 
product that iie could turn out, and could call 
upon the whole resources of -the nation to 
provide hi.n with raw material and labour, 
could bring down the price of it to ?n astonish¬ 
ing extent witliout loss. 

But afieffill these Jirguments from what 
happened duiing the war have to be used with 
,great cfiution, because the whole state of affairs 
was artificial. Extrcipe urgency was the cause 
and justification of much e.xtravagance that 
'seemed to be apjxilling, while on the other hand 
the spirit of the nation and the eagerness of all 
classes to meet the crisis put fidvantages into 
the hands of the Government of which it might 
have been e‘.x;pected to have made ‘much more 
profitable use. Many pages could be covered 
with s. record of the blunders and absurdities 
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perpefnated by Government de'partments clifring' 

the war, but it ie enough for cur present pui^ose 
to observe that the, war's experience has cer¬ 
tainly iiKreased th*e doubt tH;it 9110 feels con¬ 
cerning the efficiency* 0/ Government control 
of industry. . ^ « 

It is a perpetual puzzle to *tlv)se w^o krj^w 
from what a brilliant class of young jweh the* 
Government officials were recruitc^i,'and have 
seen the untiring,zeal with which they do tb«ir 
work, to^ account for die unsatisfkctory results 
which were prodifyed by theni both before and . 
aftgj the war. Take* a recent example arising 
out, oTTK^ introduction of rabies into England. 
If there*was one thing wdiich our officials miglit 
have been exjjccted to tackleall tRe 
effectiveness of wjiich the'y word c,apable, ij; 
vjas the protection of the citizens from the 
horrible death with which ihe outbreak of rabies' 
menaced them.* How the Board of Agriculture 
dealt wi’th it is shown in the following extracts 
from a letter signed, “ An old Soldier in Wales,” 
published in tht 7 'i/fies of July i, 1919 - 

“On Monday last f was bitten by a stray cur 
on the maiit road here, both its edndition and. 
behaviour being such as to arouse, the gravest 
suspicion in any one wha has, like myselG seen 
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not ll few cases m rabies' in dogs. I hulked off 
by motbf to my doctor, who dregsed the wound, 
and cel tified his opinioij that the dog should be 
destroyed, and t^ie head sent for examination, 
to see iV it were r infected with rabies. The 
.^police-station—we went to report—was empty, 
byVlate that ev'eiiing tlie doctor motored out to 
''me w'itii a Imochure issued by the Board of 
Agricultuti\ on this subject, obtained from the 
^ttUce ; it contained very precise rules of pro¬ 
cedure for various siiljordinate officials, and 
. very minute instructions for the proper sepulture 
of a rabid dog. but, on ;i. cursory examination, 
revealed nothing applying to a pc.riOii oitten, 
or a doctor treating him, or as to the means to 
bf; taken./o sccilre a certain diagnosis. 

“It did, however, say that a telegram was to 
^,be sent, by some official, to this Board, and, 
to avoid inordinate'hlelay, it was decided that 
I had better myself telegraph.to them. On 
'•'Tuesday morning I did this, giving the'doctor’s 
opinion, and asking where the head should be 
sent. On Wednesday evening, having received 
no reply, I wrote to the secretary of the Board, 
giving full details, stating that the bwoer of the 
dog consented to its destruction, and urgently 
asking where I could send the head. „ On 
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Thurstkiy, evidently after the receipt df’*this 
letter, I got, the only‘reply vouched, ifiis 4 ele- 
gran>—‘ If rabies sijsp(y:ted intimation should 
be given to the police.’ Friday, as a 

result of doing .so, I was wisited by a fine 
specimen of the thick-hcjided rural constatle, 
with written instructions ‘ to‘inquire‘into *l^y 
complaint against the owner of ayfe^age 
dog ’! 

“To-day, Saturday, mjf doctor is tel^graphi»j^ 
elsewhere for the infor^nation dcixed us by the 
Board, but it will ‘be Monday before the head 
c^^H.be sent, and probably a fortnight from the 
dat.e oFtrie^ite before the result can be known, 
and then, if unfavourable, three weeks,before I 
could get to Paris for treatmenf.*^-»»,»,..„. 

Such were the methods ‘ap[)lie('l by brillianj: 
apd devoted Government, officials to a'com¬ 
paratively simple though p'normously important’ 
problem. Would they have good results if 
applied*to industry and production? 

Finally before we leave the question of 
Government qpntrol a word has to be .said 
concerning the contention of many Socialists 
that workers would work cheerfully,’contentedly 
and well for the community, and tl]at industrial 
friction would be practically abolished. > This 
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theory has been blown into bits by the t'ailway 
strike of last September- The railways were 
in^ the'hands of the Government, which* was 
payinjj; a fixed r^ate for theit use to their pro¬ 
prietors, and yet*the railwaymen declared a 
elightning strike which, inflicted untold hardship 
alpiost entirely,upon the poorer classes. They 
had. I'll.,my opinion, a very genuine grievance, 
but it could, not affect them for six months, yet 
Ei’ich was the aciion that they thought fit to take 
when working for the Government. 

It will also be remembered that the Prime 
Minister when he announced that the Govern¬ 
ment did not intend to adopt Mr.Justice Sankey’s 
recommendation that the coal-mining industry 
should bfi,'i'-'ib/ii<ili/ed laid stress on this aspect 
of the (juestlon. l\ir. Justice .Sankey’s recom- 
jueiulation had been, based upon the hope that 
nationalization wonkf^end to smooth the relations 
between the workers and their* employer, but 
Mr. Duncan Graham, M.P., a mining^ leader, 
had declared at a conference of the National 
U nion of the .Scottish M ine-Workers, “that if the 
mines became the property of the nation the 
miners would need to be more determined than 
ever in theic policy and more vigorous in the 
Trade. Union organization because instead of 
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fighting local einployefs they would be^ghting 

the Government”^ , 

If’Government coptrcH is only to mean harder 

fighting between Labour and itb employer, there 

is a sweet prospect ah^ad *of the Socialistic 

State. • • ^ 

A similar lesson can be learnt from,.-t'tIb 

experience of municipal enterprise in the' report 

of the conference between the Prkne^ Minister 

and the miners’. leaders on the subject ST 

the nationalization of toal-mines.* Tlie Prime 
. . * > • . 

Minister was i^poi;ted as .saying:— 

,‘i.Municipalities in their communal ownership 
owri gigantic industries, but I do not think you 
can point to a single rase where it can'be said 
that workmen working for the cc)hi7i’i'iiiTV:, either 
the local commune,or the nationaf one, worlc 
mpre heartily, work harder, or increase the 
output in comparison with’ tjieir fellows who 
are working for a syndicate—not one.” 

Whereupon Mr. Shiillie replied, “ Yes, the 
Glasgow trams are. They work more loyally.” 
Mr. ’W. E. Treif, edifor of the Eleclric Railway 
and Tramway Journal, wrote a letter that was 
printed ii> tile Times of October 17, 1919, in 
which he stated that the above-quoted passage 
^ * Times, August 15, lyig. 
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had led, him 'to analyse the records of •strikes 
publTshed in his journal during the twelve 
months ended June 30, -1919, in order to 
ascertain whethtA' there were more strikes or 
fewer on British 'municipal or on company- 
"opgrated tramways during that period, and that 
hfe- had found -that there had been twelve on 
municipally-owned and operated tramways, 
including G'asgow, and on company operated 
fFamways four, lie added, h<jwever, that “the 
fact that in die United ■Kingdom municipally- 
operated tramways are much more numerous 
thaii comp'any tramways 'has some bearmg^.Qn 
the figures, but'does not affect the'argument 
put foriVard by Mr. .Smillie." 

As to'Vrttf diiethod by which Socialism is to 
be arrived at, Mr. Snowden tells us that there 
;is no dispute. “AH Socialists,’’ he tells us on 
page 138 of his bbok| “are now agreed that the 
economic changes which are aimed,at must be 
brought abtiut by political action. Mr! Sidney 
Webb says there can be no doubt that the 
progress towards Socialisih will be, (i) Demo¬ 
cratic—that is, prepared for in the minds of 
■people and accepted by them; (2^ Gradual— 
causing no dislocation of industry however 
rapid the ‘progress may be ; (3) Moral-*—that 
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is, not’^jgarded by the sejise of thie Gommunity 
as being inimoKil; (4) Constitutional —that is, 
by legal enactment sanctioned by a democratic 
Parliament.” ' ^ 

He then quotes, ’wjtl\ t.lisapproval, Mc¬ 
Arthur Balfour, who had stated in a^speech^at 
Birmingham in 1907 tliat “Socialism has oafT 
meaning only. Socialism means, and can mean 
nothing else than that the commui>ity or State 
is to take all the ipeans of production into idf 
own hands, that private enterprise and^private 
property are to* co'(iic to an end, and all that 
prjxiite enterjnise and private property cty'ry 
witl\ them."’ • . 

Mr. Snowden thinks that this definition “is 
not an accurate and precise staTetiwat of the 
aims of present-day Socialism. . . *. Socialism- 
onjy proposes to make such of the means of 
production ipto public p^'bpprty as can be 
conveniently ar/d advantageously owned and 
controlleS by the coiluuunity. . . . ^f private 
enterprise can carry on any productive works, 
or conduct any.'publit service better than the 
community.can do it,’a Socialist State might 
certainly be T;rusted to encourage that form of 
enterprise which would bring the best results 
to the, community. . . . But whatevt-r private 
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proSuction or’ voluntacy enterprise does <e‘xist in 
the Socialist State will not be private capitalism. 
Capitalism means capital employed for' the 
purpose of appro^Driating profit or surplus value. 
There can be no'Socialist State in which the 
exploitation of labour, for the profit of others is 
allowed. There can be no Socialist State where 
economic rent is appropriated by monopolists. 
The reason^why Socialists aim at the control 
Slid ownership of land and capital is because, 
generallj'^ speaking, that is the only way in 
which rent, interest and profit can be secured 
for ^the community, and also because, generjiljy 
peaking, the- community can worJc a concern 
or public service more economically and 
efficiently ■tlffCi'i private enterprise can do it.” 

. This .latter assumption, is by no means 
borne out by such examples as the manage¬ 
ment by the post',office of the telegraphs 
and telephones. And if, as- Mr. Snowden 
seems to indicate, no private production or 
voluntary enterprise in the Socialist State 
would-be allowed to eai'n a ’.profit, it would 
seem that all the means of production are 
likely to be transferred to the Stale, unless 
human nature were radically altered, since no 
one ^Ise Would have any incentive for making 
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use o^\hem. And iri tlmt case, Mr. J^alfour’s 
view that private enterprise and private'property 
wouM necessarily cojne to an end, would clearly 
be correct. And ^Mr. Balfou^ls readigg of the 
meaning of Socialism, i^thcT' than Mr. Snpw- 
den’s, is borne out by a* speech made by jVlr.* 
Tom Shaw, M.P., at the Trade Union CongreS? 
of September 1919. "If,” he said, " Socialism « 

means anything, it means the nationalization 
of the means of. production, ejistribution aitcl 
exchange, and their • adminislrStion, by the 
whole nation fdr tlip good of the whole nation.” 
He seemed to recognize no exceptio'ns. , 
Among [xactical steps to be taken towarcls 
the establishment of Socialism Mr. Snowden^ 
enumerated an eight-hour working day, a 
minimum wage for. all aduft workers, .complete 
provision against sickness^ free education foV," 
all children {it the primary, ‘se.condary and tech- , 
nical schogls, adequate provision for all aged 
and infirm persons, a*nd other reforms aimed it 
the raising of the general standard of the workers’ 
life. Also “ diSmands. for the abolitionf of in- 
direct taxation and the gradual transference of 
all public‘burdens on to unearned incomes, with* 
the view to their ultimate extinction.” He 
further advocated the organization bf schemes 
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for the .unemployed or the maintenance of the 
unemployed by the taxation of surplus value, 
so that workmen mayTae relieved from vieing 
against each'otlffcr for employment, and as a 
moans to that end her tells us that “ Socialists 
’ deinafidi* ,<hat the ,Stale shall embark upon 
.schemes of national development, such as the 
improvement of roads, harbours, waterways, 
and the afforestation of suitable wastes. They 
also suggest that the policy of agricultural 
holdings for "the Jaboufers shall be extended, 
and that help shall be g'ven by the State 
in the form of encouraging co-<tperative effort 
among these State tenants, with the assistance 
of State’capital.” 

Municipairentcrp.rise might ” start competitive 
enterprises in house building, fire insurance, 

. coal supply, milk suipply, bakeries, refreshment 
houses, stores and the like,” and “the national¬ 
ization of land, mines, railw’ays and ether means 
of transport would be a tremendous step towards 
Socialism.” 

The question of finding money for this pro¬ 
gramme is, a difficulty which, as Mr. Snowden 
says, is “ felt only by those persons "who give 
Socialists cfedit for sufficient honesty as to be¬ 
lieve that compensation will be paid.” Ahd he 
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points\)ut that these difficulties vanish whfin it* 
is remembered that • the railways hdve laeen 
nati6nalized in majiy other countries without 
confiscation, and dial “ in ihis»couiury^we have 
transferred from private t(t public ownership 
such great concerns as the. telephony 5j'stem,» 
the London Docks, the Metropolitan W’at<fl' 
Companies ami tens of millions of property in* 
tramways and gas and electricity ivorks.” 

It is quite true, that the trail',sfer of property 
from private to public hands (fan Ijt' carried 
through quite* equitably without raising any 
irioney for the actual* process of transfer. 'I'he 
State takes over the caiht.il and debts of the 
enterprise, and creates national sccnrhies with 
which to buy out the holders. ‘ Idle State deTit 
is enormously increased, but it is duly, increased 
fey the cancellation of the capital and debts tifi 
the enterprise acquirerl. ,*rhe charge upon the 
country’s .wearth and productive power is not 
necessarily increased .it all, and is only increased 
if the State or municipality p.iys e.vtravagant 
prices. But tKere is danger which past experi¬ 
ence shows to be a very real one, that .State 
administration, being at present inefficient and 
extravagant, will not provide a better service 
to the community, will not be able? to treat its 
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workers any better, pr to get a more^willing 
and 'loyal service from them ; and, owing to its 
inefficiency and extravagance, will not be'able 
to earn a sufficient sum to meet the interest 
and redemption of- the debt created in order to 
buy out the private owners. In that case, 
every enterprise' which the State takes over 
would increase its charges and diminish the 
income out of which it has to meet these 
charges. If these things arp so, any attempt 
to introduce. Socialism prematurely before 
collective authorities had learnt to conduct 
enterprise un business lines, might, instead,of 
opening the way to the Promised. Land, only 
lead to economic di.saster. Is it worth while to 
gamble on suclr a risk ? 



CHAPTEJ< .VIII 

A PICTUKL- OK STATE SOCIALISM 

Any one who wants a detailed picture of 
the manner in \yhich the State might obtain 
control^ of the means of production and 
organize industry to the* exclusion of the 
private capdalist, can find it in a book 
called The, Ragged- Trousered ,Philan(hropis(, 
by Robert Tressall, published in April 1914 
by Grant Richards. It is a tragic and vt!fy 
interesting book, and is* said tb have been 
jvritten by a Socialistic house-painter, who diecl 
soon after ^writing it. It’describes the experi¬ 
ences of an educated working man, with high 
ideals of work and life, cm[)loyed by'a very third* 
rate firm of builders and decorators among a 
crowd of jeering * and illiterate companions, 
whom he tried to s*timulate to accept his own 
views on Socialism, as being the 'o'niy remecly 
for the evils under which he and ,they suffered. 
In ihe last*chapter this idealist, finding himself 
threfitened with deadly disease, decides that the 
i6g 
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kindest thing- to do fpr his wife and soft is to 
take' the'fn with him out of a world which seems 
to,him'hopeless. It is a terrible book, and as 
a picture of the black side of the present 
economic arrangen-.ents oV society, is well worth 
■study. 

»» The most inl,efesting pages in it—apart from 
the roughly humorous descriptions of the gaiety 
with which these unfortunate, underpaid, and 
crrerdriven workers fate the misery of their lot 
—are those in which the idealist worker, Frank 
Owen, describes to his comfianinns, in answer 
to their jeering questions-,- tlie means by which 
their lot could-be bettered. In the course of 
one of these orations he gives a detailed and 
^genious description of the birth of the 
Socialistic State (page 334). He begins by deal- 
.ing with the land, saying that a large part pf 
It may be got back ‘ in the same way as it was 
taken from us. The ancestors of the present 
‘holders oblained possession of it by'simply 
passing Acts of Enclosure; the nation should 
regain possession of those lands by passing 
Acts of Resumption.” As to the rest of the 
land, he suggested that the present holders 
should be allowed to keep it during their lives 
and that it should then revert to tHe State “ to 
be used'for the benefit of all.” The railways, 
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railway servaats, managers and officials would 
continue their work* being henceforward in the 
employ •of the State?. The S^ate^ would pay to 
shareholders thc'ave’ragc dividends ‘they had 
received during the prcvjoiis three years, thesg 
payments being continued to l^l^e present share¬ 
holders for life, or for a slale:d number of years* 
and the shares w'ould be iiuulc non-lransferable. 

As for the factories, Shops, <ind other means 
of prod^uction and distribution, Uie State would 
“adopt the sam'c method'of tloing business 
ae the present owners.” The speaker argues 
thiit even as the big I'rusts and. Companies are 
crushing by c(5mpetition the individual workers 
and small traders, so the .State, should crush iTlfe 
Trusts by competition. ‘“It is surely justifiable 
jfor the State to do for the benefit of' the whoh; 
people that which the cajiitalists are already 
doing for the profit of a few shareholders.’* 
The first stej) would be the esufblishment of 
retail stores for the pur[)ose of supplying* all 
national and,* murficipal employees yvith the 
necessaries of life at the lowest possible prices. 
The Government would buy thestT’goods from 
private manufacturers in such large quantities 
that it would be able to get then* at tlje very 
chejipest rate, and as thjere would be no high 
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"rente to pay for showy shops, and no advertising 
exponsetii and as the Government would not 
be ainting at profit, it would be able to- sell 
much cheaper tljan the p'rofit-making private 
stores. These National "Service Retail Stores 
.would only serve those in the public service ; 
iuid coined mpiley would not be taken by 
'them in payment for the things sold. At first 
all public servants would continue to be paid 
in metal money, ^ but those who wished it 
would be paid all or pa.rt of their wages in 
paper money, which would be'taken in payment 
for their purchases at the National Storey, 
National Hotels, National Restaurants, t).nd 
other places which would be established for 
the convenience of those in the State service. 
Owing to tlih cheapness of the articles that 
Jt. would command, the paper money would 
■(vin increasing favouf, and all public servants 
' would soon prefer to have all their wages paid 
in it. The' Government, however, wodld still 
need metal money to pay the manufacturers 
who supplied the goods sold in.,the National 
Stores. But to avoid buying all these things 
from then!'"'the State would then* begin to 
produce for itself. 

^ At the timii when Mr. Tressall’s book was writteh. we 
had a gold‘Currency in England. 
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PuWic lands would^fie cultfvated, and public* 
factories would be started to produce food, 
boots, clothing, furniture and all other neces¬ 
saries and comforft'of life. VMl.wlio were out 
of employment and willing Ho work would be 
given work on these .farjns and ^in tfic.sc* 
factories, which would be “ eqgippcowith the 
most up-to-date and efficient labour-saving* 
machinery.” How the State is ^going to get 
the machinery is^not m'ade clear. Perhaps it 
could provide the necossary money by^ taxation, 
if by that time there were any one left to tax, 
QU perhaps it would just take it.* Prom its 
far/ns and factories so equijrptd* it would pour 
out a great flood of cheap goods, and «11 public 
servants would revel in “ abundance of evei*5f- 
thing.” When the worke'rs who’ were being 
‘.‘exploited and sweated" by the private capita¬ 
lists saw what was happening, they would come 
and ask to be allowed to work for the .State. 
“ That’will mean that the State a'rmy of pro-* 
duction workers will be continually increasing 
in numbers. .• Moi*e State factories .will be 
built, more land wifi be put into cultivation. 
Men wiU Be given employment mJfKing bricks, 
woodwork, paints, glass, wall-papers and all 
kinds of building materials ; and* othess will 
be *sft to work building, op State land,'beautiful 
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"houses', which, will be let to those employed in 
the service of the State. The rent will be 
paid wfth paper money.” u 

State fishing-flwits would be the next State 
enterprise, and in order to* deal with the “ great 
and continuously increasing sur[)lus stock ” in 
its hands,' the Government would acquire or 
ij^'build fleets of steam trading-vessels, niiinned 
and officered by State employees, to carry the 
surplus stocks to foreign countries, to be sold 
or exchanged Cor foreign products, which would 
be brought to Engflhnd and sold at the National 
Service .Stoles, at the lowest possible price, fyij 
paper money, - to those in the service of the 
Stale. A detachment of the Imliistrial Army 
^"uld be employed as actors, artists and 
musicians, singers and entertainers. Every one 
^hat cO'uld be spared from prc'ducing necessaries 
would be set to work'to create pleasure, culture 
and education. 

“ Meanwhik-, private emiiloycrs and cap'italists 
would find that no one would come and work 
for thenx “ to be driven and bullied and sweated 
for a miserable trille of metal money,” and 
some mighPthreaten to leave the cduntry and 
take their capital with them. “ As most of 
these persons are too lazy to work, and aa we 
shall not" need their money, we shall be yery 
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glad t 5 see them go.” ' But tfieir. real cApital, 
their factories,, farms, mines or machinery, 
would be a differena matter. So a law'would 
be passed, declaring *that all hyid not cultivated 
by the owner or'an;^ factory shut tfown for 
more than a specified *linie,_ would be taRen 
possession of by the Slate and worked 'for the- 
benefit of the community. Fair compensation 
would be paid in paper money to the former 
owners, who would be granted an ihcomc or 
pension either for lile .or for a’ stated ])eriod. 
Wholesale and retail dealeiS would be forced 
toilose down their sh.ops and wareljuuses, first, 
because they woukl not be able to repleliish 
their stocks, and secondly becau.se even if they 
were they would not be able to sell ihenr.’ 
This would throw out of w'ork a great host of 
people “ at present engaged in useless occupa,- 
tions, such as managers an'd assistants in shops’ 
of which there are now half a dozen of the 
same sort in a single street, and the thou.sands* 
of men and women who are slaving away their 
lives producing* advertisements. These, people 
are in’ most cases working for such a miserable 
pittance lof* metal money that they*are unable 
to procure sufficient of the necessaries of life 
to secure them from starvation.” - (Hei;e the 
writer surely overstates „his case.) -But all 
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“those who are willing to work would be at once 
employed by the State in.producing or distribut¬ 
ing the necessaries and comforts of life. The 
Government yvOuid build houses for the families 
of all those in its employment, and all other 
chouse property of all kinds would rapidly fall 
Mil value." “The^slums and the wretched dwell- 
''ings now occupied by the working-classes, the 
miserable, uncomfortable, jerry-built ‘ villas ’ 
occupied by the lower middle-classes and by 
‘ business ' people, will be left empty and value¬ 
less upon the hands of their rack-renting land¬ 
lords, who ■'will very soon voluntarily offer to 
hand them, and the ground they stand upon, 
to the State on those terms accorded to the 
dther property owners, namely, in return for 
a pension.” ' 

, a By'this time the .nation would be the o’nly 
employer, and as’ no one would be able to 
get the necessaries of life without paper money, 
'and as the only w.ay to get it would be by 
working, every mentally and physically capable 
person in the community would- be helping in 
the great work of production and distribution. 
There woilftl be no unemployed anVi no over¬ 
lapping. For every one labour-saving machine 
in use to-day, the State would, il necescary, 
employ a thousand, and there would be produced 
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such a' “ stupendous* enormous, prodigibus, 
overwhelming abundance of everythii%^” ^hat 
soondt would be necfessan-y to reduce the hours 
of the workers to fcfuV or five hour,S a day. All 
young people woulH re’inaiii ;« the schools and 
universities until they were .twenty-one years 
of age; At forty-five every one would retire 
on full pay. “'I'hus, for the first time in the 
history of humanity, the benefits and pleasures 
conferred upon mankind*by science and civili¬ 
zation wijl be enjoyed •ecjually b)»all, ypon the 
one condition, ‘that they sliall do their share 
oC^^he work in order‘to make all tRese thmgs 
pos.<iible. These are the principles upon whiclj 
the Co-operative Commonwealth will bS organ¬ 
ized ; the State in which no one will be 
distinguished or honoured above* his fellows, 
except for Virtue or Talent^'; wheie no man will 
find his profit in another’s’ lo'ss, and we shall 
no longer be masters and servants, but brothers, 
free men, and friends ; where there’will be np 
weary broken men and women passing their 
joyless lives isr toil* and want, and n® little 
children crying because they are hungry or 
cold.” . • , 


I have given this detailed summary largely 
in Mr. Tressall’s own wofds, because it ia the 
only picture of a Socialistic State that 1 know 
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whtfeh' works- ouf in detail how it camfe into 
being. William Morris’, beautiful dream in 
AFews front Nowhere shows us life under 
Socialism but does not teH us how -it came 
about, or even how the material needs of the 
■ Socialistic community, were met. Mr. Tressall’s 
'scheme, though it bristles with obvious diffi¬ 
culties and involves some injustices, is not 
altogether impracticable and, while the mere 
suggestion of praper nroney in connection with 
a Socialistic Government makes one shudder in 
the light of recent'experiences, there is nothing 
necessarily'unsound in his paper money as lo/ig 
as its authors* did not make too much of ijf. 

Most 'of us will admit that the picture is in 
riiany ways highly attractive, and that if the 
writer’s ideals could be secured by the methods 
that he proposes it would be worth while to 
sacrifice a good deal, in order to obtain them. 
But some very large assumptions arc involved 
by his exposition. In the first place, he gives 
to the State officials a power of organization 
which .is at present more-notable as an effort- 
of idealist imagination than likely to be realized 
,in the world of fact; and it a^o« assumes 
efficiency and alacrity on the part of those who 
work for die State concerning which one can 
only fefcl a certain aniount of scepticism. 
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If if involves certain Injustiofis, Mr. Tr&sall’s • 
scheme also carries wifh it, if it could be cawied 
out, .very great benefits; to a very large pro¬ 
portion of the population. Bipt there remains 
still the question \»heriier, if.we could’swallow 
all the injustices and dll the assumptions* in , 
return for all the promised benefits, tiie result- 
achieved would be one in which anything like < 
economic freedom would be secured, and in 
which the nation as a whole would 'be better 
off in every sense of the word. ' , 

On this subject, ns has already been observed, 
the most outspokert critics of State Socialism 
are the e\poncnts of the new variety of 
Socialism known as Guild Soeialisin. Mr. 
Cole, who'has already been quoted in former 
chapters, says on page 5 of his b(X)k on Self- 
Government in Industry that “ B(;fore’ the wac 
the problem of industrial'"control had forced ' 
its way to the front. Sta'te .Socialism, in part 
a bureAicfatic and Prussianizing - movement* 
and in part a reaction against the distribution 
►of wealth in capitailist society, continued to 
develop, at least in itS* Prussian aspects. But, 
from th^ working-class point of ffew, State^ 
Socialism was intellectually bankrupt. The 
vast .system” of regimentation inaugurate^ by 
the ’insurance Act Was opening men's eyes 
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to t?ie dangers o'f State control, and, in'those 

se^v1ces^ such as the post office, which w^ere 
already publicly administered, discontent -was 
growing beca,use<'the State and municipal em¬ 
ployees found that they were no less wage 
slaves than the employees of private profiteers.” 
'And on page ; f4 ; “ The crying need of our 
days is the need for freedom. Machinery and 
Capitalism between them have made the worker 
a mere serf, with no' interest in the product 
of his own labour beyond the inadequate wage 
which he secures by it. The Collectivist State 
would only'make his position better by securing 
him a better wage, even if we assume that 
Collectivism can ever acquire the driving-power 
to put its ideas into practice: in other respects 
it would leave the weaker—[presumably a 
misprint for “worker”] essentially as he is 
"now—a wage slaVe,’ subject to the will of a 
master imposed on him from v,rithout. How- 
eyer democratically-minded Parliament might 
be, it would none the less remain, for the 
worker., in any industry, a purely external 
force, imposing its commands from outside 
and from'above. The postal worftecs are no 
more free vvhile the post office is managed 
by a< State' department than Trade Unionists 
would be free if their Executive Committees 
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were appointed by His Majesty’s M^ist^r of 
Labour.” * ' • • 

Equally emphatic \s a book called National 
Guilds: 'an Enquiiy ijito the "^Vat^e System and 
the Way Out, which is ^lescribed on its co«rer 
as by A. R. Orage, and otl jts tillo^:age as, 
by S. G. Hobson, edited by*A. R. Orage., 
On page 21, the Hobson-Oragc partnership 

observes that “there is this in conmion between 

• 

Municipal and State Socialism : both are equally 
committed to the, exploitation of kdjour by 
means of the wage, system, to the ijggrandise- 
nl 5 nt of the municipal investor, State Soeial- 
ism* is Sta'te capitalism, with ^ the , private 
capitalist better protected than when he was 
dependent upon voluntary qffort.” , 

Later on, on page 153, they say fehat. they 
“ have shown that the »gontinuance of the 
wage systerTi is inevitable*if the State Socialist 
prevails, skice fie can only acquire,productive , 
and distributive undertakings by payment of a 
compensation that would bear as heavily upon 
labour as the present, burden of rent, interest, 
and proffts^” And the champion,..of Guild 
Socialism* who has published the latest book on* 
the subject, .Mr. G. R. .Stirling 'Ik^lor, deals 
rouglily with the question of bure^ucratig 
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“Bureaucracy,” he says,^ “as a matter of 
fact, does not choose expert workers ; it chooses 
first-class bureaucrats. It would be inhuman 
if it did'not Took upon the world with the rather 
timid eyes of the sedentary clerk. It probably 
, thinks*'t'iat the . world can be saved if a suffi¬ 
cient number of letters and reports are written 
about it. There are hundreds and thousands 
of clever, self-sjicrificing officials in Government 
offices, who pass their lives in helpful work. 
But the most helpful work th(;y can do is to 
stand on one side, and not act as a buffer 
between the men who are themselves pro¬ 
ducing ^and the community which is receiving. 
It is not that all Government officials are 
dishonest or foolis h ; most of them are the 
reverse.' The bad thing about them all is that 
^ they are clerks, a".d wealth is not made by 
clerks.” 

, Thus al' the attractions, such as they are, 
of State Socialism for those who see how black 
are the effects of the present system, are ‘ 
dismissed as a fraudulent and futile chimera 
by the adv,ocatesof the latest form of Socialistic 
‘zeal, namely the National Guilds. In the 
meantime the Capitalist may chuckle as he 
sees the Socialism that was the bogey of his 
1 Tht Guild State, page 59. 
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childfiood d-erided b); Socialists of the ’ hitest* 
brand, and wonder when a new vintag?, eqtially 
contemptuous of fhe Guildsmen, will come 
into fashion. * * v . 

The schemes wHich these ingenious gentlemen 
put forward for the bettering of our^ lot wilU 
be examined in later chapter*'.. In the mean-' 
time their criticisms of State Socialism are by*, 
no means necessarily ilccisive. Labour leaders 
seem to be in favour 6f nationalizuig every¬ 
thing, though it is by no inonns ^lear that 
thereby they Voice the real opinions of those 
whom they are alleged to represent. They 

seem to think that somehow mUkmalization can 

• 

be adopted without involving tllh buiViaucratic 
control which they emjihatically flout. Mr. 
Brace in the House of Coimnons, Nov. 28, 1915, 
said, “The mining people.are driven to despair,* 
at this blunder in conne’etibn with the Coaf 
Controller’s department. . . . This is not 
how nationalization would work. ' If it werd 
I would oppose it. This is bureaucratic con¬ 
trol pure and' simfile, and it is the worst of 
all systems. Better far go back to private 
ownership* and private control.” *But he dyd 
not explain how nationalization could be 
accomplished and bureaucratic conrtrol avoided. 
Whatever attempts are made to dodge it by 
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means of comfnittees and district councils, 
nationalisation must surely mean that the nation 
puts nioney into an industry, and so Treasury 
control becomes, inevitable, with all its con- 
sequence'h. ■■ 

A’ state of society in vl^hich everybody worked 
•and nobody was overpaid and nobody was 
underpaid, and everybody enjoyed a fair share 
of an overwhelming abundance of the good 
things of life has certainly enormous advantages 
to recommend it, if it. can be attained, as 
compared with ourTtesent system. Neverthe¬ 
less, even this is only to be'secured, according 
to it.*! advocates, by the introduction of a systprii 
wliich might'carry with it very deadening 
drawbacks. Mr. Cole deals a deadly blow at 
State Socialism when he speaks of the “ regi- 
niientation ” involved by it, and describes it as 
a Prussianizing movement. In order to obtain 
the very great econolny in production, which 
is certainly possible if a really efficienll' State 
administration took the business in hand, 
decided, what was good for the community 
to consume, and then set' the whole .energies 
of the nation on to producing those'‘p9rticular 
articles, it would be necessary to lose the 
freedo.m of choice in production and consumption 
which our present system gives us, involying 
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some waste, • but at t^ie same*'time confetring* 
certain benefits which are rightly v?ry dear 
to the great majority of mankind, and will 
continue* to be so. • • s , 

To most of us,' to'find o^irsclves members 
of a monstrous organization, which regulated • 
our lives from our birth to obt death, telling' 
us what work we are to do, what necessaries • 
of life we are to consume, and what pleasures 
we are to enjoy,, would seem to be a fate 
under which, though we might* get ^a much 
larger supply‘of'some of'the good things 
of. life than we now' enjoy, we shoitld onl)^ do 
so through the sacrifice of all the freedom and 
fumbling and failure which make liib worth 
living because they arc our own fault and 
make men and women of us by testing us and. 
battering us with our own blunders and teaching , 
us to take rjsks. It might *be‘ cheaper co have 
national retail stores at which we all had to 
shop, instead of half a dozen shops in the * 
same street competing for our custom, but 

should we be so wdll served, and should we 

• • 

have the same variety of choice, and should we 
not suffei tfery considerable inconvenience by, 
having our wants su[)plied by people who had 
no ipcentive of private gain to spur them to 
do the best that they can Cor their cusfomers ? 
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As" human nature is at present, it seems most 
pro'bajbfe that our dealings with the great 
Government stores might often be ver^ un¬ 
comfortable, disagreeable 'and unsatisfying. It 
has long been a commonplace that the difference 
of spirit^ in which one is served at a post office 
and at a privaCe shop which depends on its 
customers’ goodwill for its profits is markedly 
in favour of the latter. And a very inter¬ 
esting confirmation of the mcentive of profit 
in rendering services to the consumer has 
been provided during the late war, when, owing 
to restrictions on the Supply of goods amd 
,the absence ’of competition, shopkeepers no 
longer ' had” the same need to observe 
ordinary courtesy towards their customers. It 
is often assumed by Socialistic enthusiasts that 
when once profit-n^aking and competition are 
eliminated every "one will be sunny and kindly 
and helpful. How far this theory is from 
fact was made clear to any one who during 
the war wanted to buy a pound of sugar 
or a box of matches or" anything in which 
profit was automatic and competition was 
.suspended. 

But even, if this were not so, if we not only 
had «abundance, which is doubtful, but'-.also 
pleasant and kindly relations between produce!;' 
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and consunier, which is pro'blematical, vfoulcf 
it make up for the loss of the old freq^om to 
make mistakes in our own way and so attain 
to that ’development ^vvhich only possible to 
those who have a chance df doing and b^ing 
wrong? To quote Mr. Stifling TayJ^ir again • 
“ Doing the wrong thing (alrselves is often* 
more stimulating than doing the right thing*< 
because somebody else orders jt.” To have 
all the pitfalls ot life filled ii^ and fenced off 
by bureaucratic effic'ency ^wodld njakc it a 
very comfortable proceeding perhaps, but as 
Exhilarating and stimi'ilating as a journey through 
a tunnel in*a Pullman car. If it were the onl,y 
possible .cure for destitution, 'then ’ perhaps 
nine-tenths of us might submit to it, with 
resignation, in the.interests of the’now unfortq- 
nate tenth. But is the/e no other way ot ‘ 
solving this terrible problem but by living in a^ 
societjr which’at best would be a glorified and 
well-appointed workhouse? If there is apy 
other way, surely those who believe that a 
sound and go6cl peqple can only be made out 
of sound and good individuals, and that no 
individflals can learn to be sound and good 
except b;i facing life’s problems for them- 
seWes, are entitled, and bound, to • resist 
the • regimentation and tyranny 'involved 
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by State Socialism. Under it the individual 
would ^ Have as much chance of development 
and progress as a fowl in an intensive poultry 
farm, and would probably be not nearly as well 
fed as they are. 
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Every one who has recognized the evils of 
the Capitalist system, and been forced to the 
conclusion that State Socialism, though it 
might cure some of these evils,, tould do so 
only at the risk of a great foss in productive 
output and by the establishment of blireaucratic 
control that .might have deadefiikig effects on^ 
moral and intellectual growth, mifst haVe been 
thrilled, as with the hope of spring, when he or 
she heard that a new schodl of Socialism was 
setting out to make things, belter by mea’ns of 
National Guilds. The wo'rd' guild is hardly 
associated with* freedom, * having, as hitherto 
used, generally implied a more oi' less close 
corporation, very jealous of its privileges. 
Nevertheless, it had a pleasant mediaeval 
smack on .the mental palate, and everybody but 
the most ^incompromising economic Tories 
turned to the study of the literature of the new 
faith^.with a* hopeful mind, most ready to, find 
salvatjon, if it was really to.be had. • 

189 
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Before we entered on this study we had 
probably' heard from gonversation with its 
disciples a rough outline of its doctrines— 
economic freedom to be secured by the abolition 
of the whge system, every industry to be organ¬ 
ized into a great watertight blackleg-proof 
' union 'including all the workers by hand or 
brain, the capitalist to be got rid of, the great 
new unions to be the new Guilds, which were 
to give the worker freedom, and a new com¬ 
munity to be founded on the basis of “ organi¬ 
zation by function. ” 

From this sketch, which proved on ex¬ 
amination to be very near the mark, it appeared 
that there was much in common between Guild 
Socialism and Syndicalism, which has hitherto 
had little support in this country. Concerning 
ij Mr; Snowden tells us, in his book on Social- 
nsm and Syndicalism, page 205, that “there 
is no authoritative and definite .statement of its 
■philosophy or its policy or its aims by'those who 
profess to accept it. Syndicalism is one thing 
according to one of its exponents, and some¬ 
thing very different according to another.” 
This of couise is inevitable in the case pf a new 
doctrine that is developing itself, and Mr- 
Snowden was nevertheless able to tell us that 
Syndicalism “proposes that the control of 
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produAion shall be'exercised by the workens in* 

the various industries—that is, that theJrailvrays 
shall* be managed by the railway workers, the 
mines by the minors, the ptkst office by the 
postal servants, and 5 o with regard to other 
industries and services. 'Syndicalists have ^ow 
repudiated the claim that thes%Jrtdustrit?s shall 
be owned by the workers in the separate 
industries. . . . The Syndicalist, like the 
Anarchist, repudiates the .State,* add would 
make the social organisation of tlv;»future purely 
an industrial oi>e.”* As we slTall see, it is chiefly 
ii^the matter of theiv attitude to the* State that 
Syndicalism, and Guild Socialism difter, s'lice 
the latter has, apparently, to leave a g»od deal 
to the Stat’e. 

Certain obvious difficulries naturally came 
into the mind of any onp who took a firsjt 
draught from the Guild Socialist fountain as 
above described. How, bne wondered, could 
economic freedom be secured for the producer 
except at the expense of himself as a consumer? 
And as every one, as a rule, produces onn, or a 
fraction of one, article* or service and consumes 
thousands t)f them, is the sum tbtal of the 
freedom of each likely to be furthered by this 
process ? How are the Guilds to solvg the 
question of value—that is, on what basis«re they 
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'to estchange theif products ? State Socialism 
could spE e this problem by the Prussian process 
of rationing, leaving no freedom of choice to 
anybody, either in what they make or wliat they 
consume. But how are the Guilds to solve the 
■ question? Would not enterprise and initiative 
'be checked uiider Guild monopoly almost as 
'seriously as under State control? Who is 
to decide as to right of entry to a Guild ? 
Would the guildsmen really work better for a 
Guild than for- an ordinary employer ? What 
would happen if any of the Guilds, exercising, 
as they would, a watertight monopoly, started 
t}ie game—at which all could play with differing 
degrees < 5 f success—of mutual exploitation ? 

And this strange new formula about “ organi¬ 
zation by function’—what did it mean? If 
,a.man' is to be a butcher, baker, or candlestick- 
Inaker first, and a citizen of his country, or a 
member of the human brotherhood, second, 
it seems to be a rather material standpoint. It 
would surely tend to produce a selfish and 
sectional outlook, very different from the con¬ 
ception of each as a member of a great com- 
piunity, in 'which divergent interests- are, or 
might be, attuned by co-operation and com¬ 
petition into-a cheerful and inspiring harmony. 
A study'of Guild Socialist literature, in sp.ite of 
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the evident ‘earnestness and sincerity of. its 

writers, does ftot remove these difficulties. 
State Socialism we found to^be theoretically 
possible.* With an^ efficient burea'ucraoy, and a 
dpcile people ready to wgrk hard and to be R>ld 
what to produce or consume, 't^c Kystem*might 
work well, though only by eliminating the 
surprises and failures that give life much of 
its zest and most of its ^discipline. -But it is 
difficult to see how the schemes of the Guild 
Socialists, could by fitted into a syst'em that 
could work, without (.he sacrifice of most of the 
objects that they hope to secure.. ^ * 

A. book o'n the subject of NaponaU Guilds 
from which, 1 have already ([noted freely, is 
Self-Government in Industry', by ,Cj. D. H. 
Cole. On page 4 he tells us : “1 am* putting 
forward in this book some gcnpral suggestions 
for industrial reconstruction., These suggestions 
are baseyl upon* the ide.i that the .control of 
industry should be democratized ; that the 

workers themselves .should have an ever- 

• * 

increasing measure of pwwer and responsibility 
in control, and that capitalist supremacy can be 
overthrowh only by a system of industrial 
democracy iij which the workers Will control 
industry in conjunction with a democratized 
State. -This is the system of National Guilds, 
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and. its .^dominant idea 5 s that tKe individual 
worker must be regarded ndt simply as a 
“ hand,” a decreasingly important adjunct to 
the industritT machine, but. as a man among 
men, with rights and responsibilities, with a 
human, soul .and a desire for self-expression, 
self-governmeiit and personal freedom.” 

This dominating idea is cherished by most of 
us in these days. But is it likely to be achieved 
by the establishment of a group of great 
monopolies? It.-s rather disappointing—after 
the bitter criticisms of State control and bureau¬ 
cratic tyranny expressed by Guild Sociali^Tts, 
especialjy by Mr. Cole—to find that the control 
of industry by the workers is to be exercised 
“ in conjunction with a democratized State.” 
Perhaps, however, the word “ democratized ” is 
expected to cover a multitude of blessings, and 
perhaps it might actually do so. Mr. Cole 
continues a little later (page 6): “ Recognizing 
the paramount need for destroying the wage 
systejn and giving the producers the fullest 
possible share in the control of their life and 
work. National Guildsmen saw .also the true 
function of the State and the municipality as 
the representatives of the consumers, of all 
those ^ who had a common interest Born of 
neighbourhood and common use of the means of 
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life. They Set out therefore to devisayi sygtem 

by which the'contrcti of industry might be 
shaded between the organizations of producers 
and- consumers, so as* l^o safeguard the,interests 
of the community of cui^umers and at the same 
time to give the workers frdfj^Iom to organize 
production for themselves.” AikI on page 63 
he tells us again: “ In tlie first place National 
Guildsmen clearly know what they want. 
Their aim is a paj'tnership between State and 
Labour, .accompatiied *by thf abolition of the 
system of capitalist production.” 

elt thus appears that, under the National 
Guild system, the much-abuseJ Sta(,e is td 
exercise eji^tremely important functions. It is 
to represent the consumers and safeguard their 
interests, but at the.same time the wor.kerg are 
to have freedom to orgaijize production for 
themselves. How' far is this freedom possible.^ 

And what does'it mean? Docs it mean that 
• • 
the workers are to be free to turn out whatever 

article they like, irrespective of the wishes of 

consumers with ‘regard, to the kind of things 

they would like to have and enjoy ? And if so, 

if the workers happen to produce an article 

which noboc^ wants, how are they‘to be paid 

for their work? In other words, what right 

will they have to any of* the goods which 
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other pegple are producing? In another part 
of his 'book, as we shall see later, Mr. Cole 
says that the workers must be freed “to choose 
whether .they wih make well or ill,” the con¬ 
sumer being apparently invited to take the 
I article .made or leave it. But production will 
have to be dominated, under a system of 
National Guilds as under every other, by the 
needs of ,the, consumer—either expressed by 
himself by lys. purchases in the market, as 
under the present system, or as expressed, as 
is conceivable under State Socialism, by the 
decision of a bureaucracy as to what sort of 
articles it is good for the community to enjoy. 
In whatever way the decision is arrived at, the 
producer, if he is to justify himself economi¬ 
cally,, h^s to produce what is wanted. If he 
* does not produce what is wanted, his product 
has no economic value, and his freedom in pro- 
, duction simply reduces him to a: useless parasite 
working for his own enjoyment, instead of for 
the satisfaction of the needs of the community. 

Until we go back to ,the state of the primi¬ 
tive savage supplying all his own wants, it is 
the inevitable lot of all workers to meet the 
wants of somebody else. We thus see at the 
outlet that' in this proposed partnership bet.ween 
the State and Labour there are seed? of a 
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good deal Of discord and friction which tnight 
lead to serious economic inefficiency.’ 3 'hat is 
to Say, unless the National Guilds representing 
the prdducers, and’the StaA representing the 
consumers, work* in complete harmony,, the 
strikes and friction which are so serious a clotf 
on the economic machine under our present 
system, might be replaceil by even more bitter* 
contests, more bitter because tjiey, would in¬ 
volve the whole, societ'y throygji its political 
machinery. * ^ • * . 

On this subject Mr. Cole does not seem to 
have thought the mdtter out very clearly, and 
here again*one must admit that it is no just 
criticism of National Guildsmen to tell them 
that they have not got a cut-and-dried scheme 
to cover every possibility. *1 le tells us (page 86) 
“that the various Guilds^^will be unified in 
central Guild Congress, which will be the, 
supreme industrial body, standing to the people 
as prociucers in the same relation as Parliament 
will stand to the people as consumers. . . . 
Neither Parliament ,i}or the Guild Ctfngress 
can claim to be ultimately sovereign: the one 
is a supreme territorial association, the other 
the supreme professional association. In the 
onet>ecause it is prirnarily concerned with con¬ 
sumption, government is .in the handS of the 
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constimers ; in thither where the main business 
is that of^production, the producers hold sway.” 

Again he says (page 87) : “Where a single 
Guild has a quarrel with Parliament, as" I con¬ 
ceive it may well have, surely the final decision 
'of such a quarrel .ought to rest with a body 
representative of all the organized consumers 
■'and all the organized producers. The ultimate 
sovereignty in matters industrial would seem 
properly to belong to some joint body repre- 
sentativCo equally of Parliament and of the 
Guild Congress. Otherwise, the scales must 
be >^eighted unfairly in favour of cither coiv 
sumers or producers. But if on such questions 
there is an appeal from Parliament and from 
the Guild Congress to a body more representa¬ 
tive than either of tliem, the theories of State 
.Sovereignty and Gujld Congress Sovereignty 
^'must clearly be abandoned, and we must look 
for our ultimate sanction to .some body on 
'vfhich not merely all the citizens, but' all the 
citizens in their various social activities, are 
represented. P’unctional associations must be 
recognized as necessary expressions of the 
national life, and the State must be'recognized 
as merely a functional association — ‘ elder 
brother,’ 'primtis intei-pares.' The new social 
philosophy which this changed conception of 
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sovereignty, implies has not .yet been wcjrked 
out; but if Guild Socialists would Avoid .trip- 
^ y over their own and other 

writers’.terminology^ they wo^dd do well to lose 
no time in discovering and /ormulating clearly 
a theory consistent wi>h tlie Guild idea,‘and^ 
with the social structure they^et'out toicreate.”* 
What all this means, will pei^iaps be clear to, 
people of exceptional intelligence, d'he ordi¬ 
nary plain reader can only sec; “thalr Mr. Cole 
thinks it very likely Uiat a Cjifil»l may have a 
quarrel’with LarJiament—wherein we heartily 
^gree with him. Uivtlicr, that Mr. Cole con¬ 
cludes tha.t the ultimate siwigtion musft be 
provided by some body, superifu" both to Par¬ 
liament aftd the Guild Congress, representing 
both of them, and also representing not merely 
all the citizens, but all the citizens in their 
various social activities, add he is left wondering 
what that mea,ns. Also that the State must be* 
recognized merely as a functionai associatioi^ 
and he is still more bewildered, and he will 
finally agree very oarnestly with Mr. Cole that 
the Guild Socialists’‘should formulate a clear 
theory pn»the subject, and tell us how this queer 
conglomeration of ruling bodies could possibly 
work in harmony or with anything jike practical 
efficiency. 
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' Iq the meantiitre if the cofisumer is to‘have 
any voice in the question of what is to be pro¬ 
duced, and if, under the system of National 
Guilds, the State j,s to represent the consumers, 
it would seem that the fieedom which is pro- 
^mised to the workers by Guild Socialism, will 
•be very seriously qualified by State control. 
,On a later page (page io6) Mr. Cole tells that 
the State “ has no claim to decide producers’ 
questions, or to exercise direct control over 
production ; fuy its right rests upon the fact 
that it stands for the consumers^ and that the 
consumers ought to control the division of th^ 
natidnal product, or the division of income in 
the community.” If the consumers are thus 
to decide concerning the division of the com¬ 
munity’s income, it is clear that the producing 
Guildsmen will have to work according to their 
wishes, and in return Vor pay provided by them. 
'And the freedom of "he Guildsman seems to 
be narrowed down to mere control bf the 
" conditions under which work is carried on ” 
(page 107). " The workers,” says Mr. Cole on 

page 108, “ ought to control the normal conduct 
of industry; but they ought not to regulate 
the price of commodities at will, to dictate to 
the consumer what he shall consuftte, or. in 
short, to, exploit the community as the indi- 
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vidua! -profileer dxplo'its it •to-day." U^tder*. 
competition the “profiteer” can only**"ex'ploit 
the ♦ community ” by soilin'^ it something that 
it chooses to buy. , How the^consumers arc to 
express their wishes ifnder the Guild System is 
not clear. Presumably h would l)c Ijy the t^otes, 
of the majority—a cheerful fvospcct' fqn' those 
who like their clothes and boots comfortable, 
rather than fashionable, and whose taste in 
other things happens t» be cocbntric. 

It is on the subject of the w’i^£ system that 
Mr. Cole is most? intere.stin{V and illuminating. 
He tells us (page T54.) that “ the wage system is 
the root of. the whole tyranny of Capitafisin ; 

. . . there are four distinguishing marks of the 
wage system upon which National Guildsmen 
are accustomed to fix theii* attention. Let me 
set them out clearly in the, simplest terms'. 

“ I. The wage system alistracts ‘ labour ’ from, 
the labourer, so that the *00 can be bought and' 
sold without the other. • • 

“ 2. Consequently, wages are paid to the wage- 
worker only wljen it is profitable to the .capita¬ 
list to employ his labour. 

“3. The wage-worker, in return for his wage, 
surrenders all control over the organization of 
pro.ductionT , ^ 

“/j,. The wage-worker in return forjiis wage 
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■surrenders all claim up5n tlie product of his 
labour. • 

“If/' Mr. Cole continues, “the wage system 
is to be abolished, all these four marks of 
degradect status must be removed.” 
j Ijet us look at these four marks of degraded 
" status.”' The kv-.t that a man’s labour can be 
, bought and sold without the labourer is surely 
some advance, as indeed is acknowledged by 
Guild Socialists, on what they call chattel 
slavery (as d>.?tinguished from wage slavery), 
under which the worker and h's labour were 
sold together, like so many cattle. The fact 
that'a man sells his labour apart from himself, 
if it be a mark.of degraded status, is shared by 
the labourer with all brain workers and members 
of professions who sell their skill or their pro¬ 
ducts 'to consumers. The fact that when I 
.sell a copy of this bo'^ok I do not sell myself to 
■'my' readers at the same time, seems to me to 
foe rather an advantage than otherwise, both 
to me and to them. 

But in a sense every man’s work is a bit of 
himself, he puts something of himself into it, 
and the economic arrangement has' enormous 
advantages by which a worker can sell bits of 
himself, that is to say bits of his work, in 
exchange, for bits of other people, and so 
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beconte, as produier and conifumer, part a* 
great myriad-handed economic body'^n which 
all co-operate and contribute bits of themselves 
to the cemmon good, % 

This system has * infinite possibilities of 
harmonious develoiimc^it, but the modern^ 
fashion in thought seems to Ivve decir^d that* 
there is something radically wrong about it., 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., in a speech at 
an International Brotherhood Cdngi'ess at thir 
City Temple on Scjitember 1!^*. 1919, stated 
that the workers wanted “aliew method which 
\yould be based on the recognition of funda¬ 
mental principles hithertodisregtvrdcd. FiT'Stly, 
that human labour was not a,commodity or 
article of commerce to Ire dealt witlt by the law 
of supply and demand as*we now dealt with 
coal, or cotton, or iron ore, but it was that into 
which personality entered* and through whieft, 
personality was expresse*!." Can one with the* 
best will in the world find any rea 4 meaning is 
this sounding phrase ? Of course wc all express 
our personality, in our work just as in anything 
else that we do ; but is that any reason why wc 
should nof exchange it for the w'ork of others 
by selling it, and have it valued according to 
the.extenf to which others like ft and want it, 
just as our other actions get social v^-lue from 
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' the Approval or (Jisapproval -bf those whofli they 
affett ? ' The economic test of our work’s value 
like the social test of our other actions, is 
weakened by th(?- bad taste and judgment ol 
public opinion ; biK can We find a better, without 
setting up an economic and moral tyranny, 
' which, incidentally, is also quite likely to make 
.. bad mistakes ? 

The second mark of degraded status is the 
fact that the w;iges arc paid to the wage-worker 
only when it'is profitable to the capitalist tc 
employ his labout'. This degradation is also 
shared by tlu; labourer with all other workers, 
including even the capitalist who lends for 
present production the products of work done 
in the past. The doctor and lawyer who work 
directly for their consuming patients and clients, 
can only do so if they can’ find patients and 
.®clients to employ tnem. The capitalist can 
‘ only get interest on>' his money when it is 
•invested im profitable enterprises or° in the 
obligations and loans of communities, Govern¬ 
ments, and municipalities, ‘which are enabled, 
by the production of taxpayers and ratepayers, 
to raise the money necessary t6 pay the 
capitalist his wage. 

The third mark of degraded status lies in ,the 
fact that-the wage-worker has no control over 
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the oi'ganization off)ro 3 uction—in other wjrds,* 
he is freed from the jisk and resporiatbility of 
an extremely difficult and delicate business in 
which mistakes are. gften ma^e causing loss to 
the capitalist, which *the wiige-worker is not 
asked to share. And fhe same thing applies 
with even greater force to thv fourth yiark of* 
degraded status, the fact that tfie wage-worker, 
surrenders all claim upcjn the product of his 
labour. He produces .somethiitg* wlricli is only 
economically justified if somcbdijy else wants it 
and will pay for h enough it) cover tlie wages 
of the labourer and manager, establishment 
ch^rge.s, depreciation of plant,* and interest on 
capital. The business of selling the jjrodncl 
is now recognized to be one of the most difficult 
and costly items in the business of production. 
If, as many besides the Guiklsmen hope, the 
labourer proposes to underlake this very difficuft, 
job he can do 4 t under the capitalist system and* 
has already done it with marked success through 
his Co-operative .Societies. Mr. Cole can 
hardly mean that‘the labourer, having been 
paid to jnake a suit oT clothes, can then expect 
to keep it, but this is what the phrase rather 
seems to imply. 

^Howev'er, Mr. Cole has deciclpd that these 
marks of degraded status must be renvaved, and 
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<that*National Guilds must .fherefore assure to 
the »workers at least the following things 
(P^ige 155):— 

“1. Recognition and payment as a'human 
being, arid not merely as the mortal tenement 
,of s6 much labour powdr for which an efficient 
• demand exists. 

, “2. Consequently, payment in employment 

and in unemployment, in sickness and in health 
alike. 

“3. Contro' of the organization of production 
in co-operation with his fellows. ' 

“4. A claim upon the'product of his work^ 
also bxercised in co-operation with bis fellow^-” 
Very well then : what the National Guilds 
are aiming at is that everybody is to be paid 
merely becau.se they -are alive, and not because 
they are “ mortal tenements of labour for which 
;an efficient demand exists.” To those of us 
'who suffer from the calluring but at present 
OiUprofitable habit of slothfulness this seems to 
be an extremely attractive programme. The 
right to be kept alive has of•course been recog¬ 
nized grudgingly by the Poor Law for many 
centuries, but the Poor Law has doled out 
subsistence under conditions which are gener¬ 
ally admitted.to have been inhuman.' Now„ if 
the National Guildsmen reconstruct society, 
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everybody who i^. alive is to’ be made really* 
comfortable, whether he or she works*or idles ; 
for •presumably Mr. Cole when he says “pay¬ 
ment” means the regular pay^of the Guildsman. 
He does not deal with the delicate qitestion as 
to whether this paymerft is to be made to those 
whose work is wanted, but wlio do not ;vant to 
work, and here of course we come tip against, 
the great problem, whether under such schemes 
as these, anythin^g like, the sanfe efficiency of 
work can be expected as is p’^Jduced now by 
the system of private gain.* 

. At present if a •man will not work he has, 
ui\less he owns private means,’to fall back*upon 
the degradation of the workhcuise, or outdoor 
relief, or “lead a life of precarious penury. 
Would the ordinary average mau, if the mere 
fact that he were alive gave him a claim-appar- 
ently to full payment, trduble to work much ii 
A large number of people work, and work very 
well, for the mere pleasure of working, apait 
from any question of payment. But as human 
nature is at presertt, it is safe to say that if the 
amount of work which everybody did were left 
to his>o\fn choice, and if everybody whether 
they worked or not, were to receive full pay- 
n\Qnt ouf of the common fund jf production, 
any such fund would clwindle so rapidly that 
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the qommunity would find itself on short com- 
njorrj. In other words,'. before the National 
Guilds could be efficient as economic forces’ for 
satisfying the wants of men, we should have to 
have a rtfew spirit .and a new heart at work 
,amolig us. This .Mr. Cole himself acknow¬ 
ledges, for he says on page 105 : ‘ Nothing is 
.more certain than that both State and Trade 
Union if they are to form the foundation of 
a worthy Society, must be radically altered and 
penetrated by .i,hew spirit.” 

And on page '9 he observes that “ in a 
sense, the war has led men of all classes to 
make sacrifices but emphatically it has not 
led, among the .possessing classes, to a change 
of heart which will bring nearer a Society based 
on human fellowship.^’ 

So the possessing classes, in Mr. Cole’s view, 
have still got their' old bad hearts. Has there 
been that change of heart necessary for bring¬ 
ing nearer a Society based on human felldwship 
among the working classes ? We seem to have 
heard of disagreements betweea various trade 
unions and between the' different classes of 
workers. That such things should arise under 
the strain of a war was most natural and inevit¬ 
able, but they certainly show that we have, a 
long way40 travel before the right of recogni- 
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tion aftd payment for all as human beings, such 
payment being,apparently thte same /or»t]?ose 
who* work and those who do not, would not 
be a very severe • strain upKn the economic 
efficiency of the community* 

And now let us see how, according to Mr. 
Cole, this great reformation is ft\b*e carrjcd out. 
He tells us on page 117 that “out of the 
Trade Unionism of to-day must rise a Greater 
Unionism, in which craft shall* l)e ho longer 
divided from craft, nor'industry fcV)m industry. 
Industrial Unionism lies nex’t on the road to 
freedom, and Industrial Unionism means ^not 
only^ ‘One Industry, One Unibn, One Card,’, 
but the linking up of all industries into one 
great army of labour. . . . The workers cannot 
be free unless industry is mailaged and organized 
by the workers themselves, in the interests of, 
the whole community.” 

" In the interests of th'i whole community” 
seems tcf be slightly inconsistent with the ideas 
put forward in other parts of Mr. Cole’s book. 
We have seen .from (Quotations given above 
that the workers are to organize industry, the 
interests .of*the community being looked after, 
by the State, the State being considered as 
merely a “functional association,” wb,atever jhat 
may mean. But now the workers are suddenly 
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°told‘’to organize themselves* in the interests of 
j the'whole commuhity, though a, few pages later 
(page i2i) we find that “we can only destroy 
the tyranny of fliachinery-^^-which is not the 
same as destroying machinery itself—by giving 
" into the hands of the' workers the control of 
their IKe and wOTk, by freeing them to choose 
whether they will make well or ill, whether they 
, will do the work of slaves or of free men.” 

The first step is 'the building up of an 
organization tapable of assuming control (page 
134). “All workers in or about mines must 
be jn the Miners’ Union,'the whole personnel 
■of the cotton mills must be in the Union of, the 
Cotton Indusiry. A body consisting of clerks 
or mechanics or labourers drawn from a number 
of different industries can never demand or 
..assume the conduct of industry. It can secure 
recognition, but not control. A Postal Workers’ 
Union or a Railway Union, on the other hand, 
"can both demand and secure producers’control.” 
Here we have the chief item on the practical 
side of this most interesting scheme. The 
Unions are to include all the workers,'clerks, 
mechanics and labourers connected' with every 
industry, and will then take charge and deal 
with the capitalist. ' 

“ The wage system (page 162) must; end with 
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H re-integration, \fUh tlie placmg in the h«inds' 
of all of both capital and labour. In'byd^ to 
bring this about, the wage-earning class must 
assume control of p^pital.” « 

Does this mean that the wage-earntng class 
is going to take forcible possession of*the 
factories and plant which capiftd has provided 
On this point, Mr. Cole does not make himself 
clear. “'I'his control.” he goes on, “under 
National Guilds, will be* exercised collectively, 
through the State,” but*he leavedlis in jthe dark 
as to how the Stafti is going fo get control. 

,In another passage ([)age 173) he says : “We 
in our day aucl generation shall Succeed in over-, 
throwing industrial Capitalism otily if we first 
make it socTally* functionless. This means that, 
before Capitalism can be ovdrthroww, there must 
be wrested from it both its control of production, 
and its control of exchange. ' This done, the 
abolition of its olaim to rent, interest and profits 
will follflw as a matter of course.’*' Further' 
(page 182), “let us suppose for a moment that 
the Jeremiahs a.re right in denying the possi¬ 
bility of destroying tlie economic power of 
Capitalism fey any combination of industrial and^ 
political action. There remains the weapon of 
catastrophi 5 * action, envisaged generally in. the 
shape of the General Strike.” 
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Lnter, on page 189 ; “ Inttustrial actiorl'alone 
ean^of, '(destroy profits, pr even lower them, 
unless it can overthrow the whole capitalist 
system. This, we have seen, cannot be done 
purely by industrial powe-r.” The ordinary 
reader is left wonderihg what all this means. 
If tho;;, worke^.si- can themselves supply the 
managing ability that controls production and 
exchange, they will have made the present 
manager and organizer “socially functionless.” 
But they wiK.only inflitt the same fate on the 
capitalist if they either seize ihe plant and tools 
that he provides or make their own and hp- 
.come capitalist's themselves. The suggestion 
of “ catastrophic action ” looks as if the former 
method were contemplated, and oh this point 
we get rather moi'e light from other Guild 
.Socialists, whose w.orks will be considered in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER ^ . 
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THE GUILD PROGRAMME 

When we turn to the Na/t(via/ Gniids; an 
Enquiry into the Wage System, and me Way' 
OjU, by A. R. Orage, or by S. G. Hobson, 
edited by A. R. .Orage, we fhid very much 
the same point of vi(?w as M»*CoIt;s, but a 
different methbd’of approach. It deals with 
the problem of reforming (jur economic system 
with the jovial cheerfulness of a Newfoundland 
puppy worrying a door-mat. It»starts with the 
assumption whft;h we have found to be common 
to so many of the people wh (5 want to turn society 
upside down, that labour^at present produce^ 
everything that is produced and is robbed of a 
large part of its product by buccaneers who 
exploit It, and that it is therefore fabour’s dut)^ 
to deal with the robbers as robbers should be 
dealt with. Here fs an example both of the 
style of this book and of the methods which it 
advocates j^page 5): “ Labour must realize that 
its emancipation can only become possible 
when it has absorbed every shilling of siyplus 
value. The way to do this is by tiroless and 
213 
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unr^lentjjig inroads upon 'rent and interest. 
Th^ dkily and weekly Socialist bulletins should 
tell, not of some trivial success at a municipal 
election, .or of some unusually flowery flow of 
poppy-cock in Parlianjent, * but of wages so 
‘ raised that renl-riiongers and profiteers find 
their in\omes ^an^o reduced. And there is 
' no other way. Profits are in substance nothing 
but rent. , Rent, whatever its form, reduced to 
its elements, is nothing more and nothing less 
than the'econd’mic power which one man exer¬ 
cises more or less oppressively over another 
man. or body of men. Destroy the power to 
6 xact rent and t/so facto rent is" destroyed. 
This is the onfy way of salvatioji, of emancipa¬ 
tion—the only possible release from bondage.” 
Here we finc\ the assumption that surplus value 
is produced by labour and absorbed by some¬ 
body else. In fact, as we have seen in our 
analysis of the previous chapters, labpur pro¬ 
duces surplus value with the assistance of 
management, materials and tools, which are 
supplied to it by other people, and takes a 
large part of that surplus value for jits’elf, since 
its own product, if it had not this assistance, 
would be nothing but what it could, gather in 
the woods oV scrape out of the ground witll its 
finger-nails. 
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In \hetr contempt for the State Socii^ists,* 
the present writers ^are ji^t as eafnest as 
Mr.* Cole, and express themselves still I?iore 
vigorously : “ Is it.jyiy wonder,” they ask (page 
16), “that politics.notv stink in the workman’s 
nostrils and that he has*turned firmly to ‘direct^ 
action ’ ? Had a living Socijilist Parlw found* 
itself in Parliament, instead of the» present^ 
inert Labour Party, led by charlatans and sup¬ 
ported by Tadpoles and Tapei*s, the energies 
of Labour might possibly for .^^slightly longer 
period have becm fruitfully* employed in the 
fiolitical sphere.” *7^11(1 on page 20 we find 
thjit “the Independent Labour,Party cxe?liipli- 
fies these good and bad qualities. . . . Notan 
idea of the slightest vitality has sprung from it, 
its literature is the most appalling; nonsense, its 
members live on Dead .Sea fruit. 1 he joyous 
fellowship which was it^ early stock-in-traJle 
has long sinee been dissipated ; the party is 
now b'emg bled to chsith by internal bickering,s, 
dissensions and jealousies. It is the happy 
hunting-grouryd of'cheap and nasty fiarty hacks 
and organizers, who have contrived to make it, 
not an ii^trument for the triumph of Socialism, 
but a‘ vested interest to procure a plitfcal 
csireer for voluble inefficients.” 

Such is the spirit in'which the Guild* cham- 
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pion^ deal with 'the work of* those who 'have 
gone before themfin the effort to improve the 
lot oV the wage-earner. Does it promise well 
for harmony and t^am-work ,on the part of the 
Guilds, if' they shovdd be established ? 

Lfee Mr. Cole, the writers attach great im¬ 
portance to the distinction between wages and 
pay. It*'is really very difficult for the unin¬ 
structed outsider to understand this fine meta¬ 
physical distinction. It would seem at first 
sight that as long as a man receives money, to 
be exchanged into goods and services, for work 
which he renders to the community, no very* 
far-re'aching revolution can be achieved hy 
calling it pay instead of wages. However, 
there evidently is some really essential distinc¬ 
tion since the high priests of the National 
Guilds lay so much stress upon the matter. 
^Let us quote these writers again (page 8o):— 

I “ The bulwark which protects surplus value 
from the wage-earner, which secures it 'to the 
entrepreneur, is the wage system. That is 
why it must be abolished. N ow let us suppose 
that the work of the London docks were done, 
not by more or less casual wage slave's, but by 
a |jroperly organized and regimented labour 
army, penetrated by a military spirit a'^tunedvt,o 
industry.” 
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It may be obseWed by the way that efter* 
Mr. Cole’s vigorous protest against the •“Jegif 
meiitation ” involved by State Socialism, it is 
rather sad to find thase authdi'ities on National 
Guilds striving afer a propt^rly organized and 
regimented Labour army. “ Do soldiers receive 
wages ” they continue (pagffSi) : “ No, they 
receive pay. ‘ But,’ cries the practical man* 
(and possibly even Mr. .Sidney Webb), ‘what 
earthly difference js there betttTeen wages and 
pay?’ .Let us see. The soldief reettives pay 
whether he is‘busy or idle, whether in peace 
Of war. No employer pays him. A suip of 
money is Voted annually by Tarliament to 
maintain the Army, and the iftnount is paid 
in such gradaAons as may be agreed upon. 
Every soldier, officer or ‘privater becomes a 
living integral part of thg{ Army. He is pre^ 
tected ■ by military law and regulations. He 
cannot be casu&lized, nor‘can his work, such as 
it is, be capitalized. The ;:[)irit that pervade? 
the Army is, in consequence, different from the 
spirit that dommate*s .wage slavery.” 

Here then we find the real difference between 
wages an<f pay. The pay is voted by Parlia¬ 
ment and granted to the worker, whether he 
is busy or idle. This is .the same wiew as was 
expressed by Mr. Cole .when he spoke of 
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“ recognition and payment as a human ‘ being, 
and riot merely ai. the mortal tenement of so 
much labour power for which an efficfent 
demand exists.” Once more we have to ask, 
would such a systei'h of payrrfent produce good 
‘work ? I once heard this question raised before 
an audipnce thsf knows more than anybody 
'else about the answer. It was when I was 
lecturing at the back of the front in Belgium 
in March 19x8. My‘ subject was National 
Finance, but in* the discussion which followed, 
this point about wages and pay was introduced 
by a,private who appeared'to be a disciple of 
the Guildsmen.' Why, he asked in‘effect, can¬ 
not wage-earners be paid just as soldiers are 
paid ? I answered that it was mSt quite evident 
that in ordinary life we should get good work 
by this system. “ Eyverybody knows,” I said, 
/‘how you soldiers work when you are fighting, 
but when you go out £0 do fatigue work ”—and 
a roar of laughter from the rest of the audience 
made the roof of the big hut ring, and left 
no more for me to say. 

As it happened I had been reading Mr. 
Qrage at home not long before, and had pointed 
out his remarks about the spirit of the Army 
to ar“ officer just back from the front;*.he 
observed that anybody who had seen soldiers 
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doing any fatigue job would ^now th^t at*least 

three times as* much'work would be dSiie by 
wage-earners under civilian conditions. If then 
the workers worked with tlie fatigue spirit of 
the Army instead of ^thc Tattle spirit, ^here 
would be an awkward dwindling iii the funds out* 
of which their pay could be Snnually voted by 
Parliament. Parliament might vote the money,* 
but unless goods and services w.ere .turned out, 
that money would be’worth, only scraps of 
paper. • Moreover, the soldiet' is "not only 
“protected by mililary law and regulations,” 
he is also bound by them and liable to«very 
set'cre penalties if he breaks them. Is iil- 
dustrial militarism really the icleal of Messrs. 
Hobson and Orage ? 

They go into more detail than Mr. Cole in 
reference to the arrang»;ments under whisft 
the workers would be paid. On page 146 wt; 
find that “once a meidljer of his Guild, no 
man need again fear the rigours of unemploy¬ 
ment or the .slow..starvation of a competitive 
wage. Thus Cvery transport worker, providing 
he honestly completes the task assigned him, 
will be.erttitled to maintenance—a maintenaiKe 
equal to.>his present wage, plus the amount 
ndw lost by unemployment,'plus*a proportion 
of existing surplus value—that is,* plus his 
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preseVit jiiaividual|- contribufion to rent and 
inter^sf; and, finally, plus whatever savings 
are effected by more efficient organization. 
He will not, therefore, receive wages (as we 
now know them),'" because' he will receive 
Something much greater—possibly three times 
greater than the ^existing wage standard.” 

Here we find two difficulties. “Once a 
member of his Guild”—one is brought up by 
the question, how will membership of these 
Guilds be arranged ? At present people do 
have more or less choice of the kind of occupa¬ 
tion ip which they will spend the working part* 
of their lives. In the case of most of us,"it 
is true, econoinic fiite or hazard marks out 
some course for us, and in most cases the 
choice, such as it is, is made long before we 
C5vn be said to have minds to make up on 
^he subject, and still longer before we "have 
sufficient experience aifd knowledge to exercise 
the choice well. Nevertheless, some choice 
there is, and it is possible and does happen, 
that people who have made a wrong choice, 
or think so, can later in life change from one 
occupation to another. But how much freedom 
would these organized and regimented Guilds 
allow to any aspiring, youth who wanted”to 
become a member, and by what methods and 
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by w 4 iose (J.ecisicM\ would the 'difficult question 
be solved as to the entry of j^he youn«f \yo»kej's 
into the different lines of occupation ? * 

These questions clearly ir^volvc endless pos¬ 
sibilities of frictiog. •They^ire faced nn a book 
called The Meaning vf Nalional Guilds by, 
C. E. Bechhofer and M. B. !^cckitt who show* 
more capacity than other Giiifd champions foi; 
seeing practical details and trying to deal with 
them. On page 310 tltpy say jLhat'''each man 
will be free to choasc his G^iild, and actual 
entrance will de{]^nd on the demand for Labour. 
In fact the principle.will be that of first come, 
first served. In the event of there bein’g no 
vacancy, it will be open for the^ipplicant either 
to apply for ^entrance to another Guild, or 
during his period of waiting to t;rke up some 
occupation of a temporary character. . . . 
Labour in ‘dirty industrTes’—scavenging, etc. 
—will probably be in th,e main of a temporary 
character, and will be undertaken by those wlic 
are for the time unable to obtain an entry 
elsewhere.” 

• ♦ 

This is all very sensible and practical, but 

it is not •a very comfortable pro.spect for the 
aspiring 'Guildsman. If he has to wait fill 
he js wanted, where is his freedom to choose 
his Guild? He will bfe no better o|f in this 
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respej:t than he is now uftder capitalist tyranny, 
and will f.nd himsdlf in the meantime relegated 
to a 'drain-cleaning job. Moreover, the same 
authorities tell hjm that in extreme circum¬ 
stances, a Guildsmain will be liable to expulsion. 
And'what will become of him after that ? 

‘ Again we find that according to Messrs. 
Hobson and Oragc every worker would be 
entitled to maintenance, “ providing he honestly 
completes the task assigned to him.” Who 
is to decide r.oncerning, the honesty of the 
completion of the task ? Presumably the deci¬ 
sion will be arrived at by the Guild officer^ 
elected by the. workers. And here again we 
see the possibility that those Guild foremen 
will be most popular, and therefore '.nost likely 
to be elected, who will take the most lenient 
views concerning the honesty of the work done 
by the Guildsmen. Whether this system will 
'be conducive to brisk, production can only be 
very seriously doubted, and we are left wonder¬ 
ing what is going to happen to the unfortunate 
worker^ who justly or unjustly is condemned 
as not having honestly' completed the task 
assigned to him. Apparently in this case he 
will not be entitled to maintenance. 'If so, 
what becomes of that most attractive arrange¬ 
ment under which the National Guilds are 
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to assure to. the i^orkhr recognition and ^pay-» 
ment as a human being, and'not merely^a% the 
mortal tenement of so much labour poweft" for 
which an effective demaiul exists ? . Such, 
combined with the.right "tQ make w«ll or ill,” 
was Mr. Cole’s ideal,* but^ Messrs. Hobson-^ 
Orage are only going to a^jsurc the worker' 
payment, not even as the tenement uf labour^ 
power, but as an honest and eflicient producer 
of it. But they go on .to strike a loftier note 
and to say that ^page 147) ‘'^t^fter all main¬ 
tenance is not the only consideration in life.” 
This is very true, but, without a certain amount 
of jt life isi impossible. In fart they seefn to 
expect that, under the Guikk system, hard 
limes may "hat^ to be faced and that nobody 
will mind. On page 111 •we rcajl: ‘‘Nobody 
doubts that the majority of wage-(;arners would 
be willing, any oik; of tfiem at any moment, 
to exchange their jx'sitiop as wage-earners for* 
the position of economic independence, even 
if this latter involved a permanent reduction 
of financial income;” and on page 113; “We 
may find ourselves, in' fact, if we abolish wage 
slavery, wtirse off than we are now.” 

If the wage-earners got real freedom, 
probably "ihany of them might be willing to 
be worse off. But 'it has been shQwn* that 
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"und^r the Guilds their freedom would still 
he qualified by ^'he limits that are imposed 
on that of all of us who work for others, who 
work for us. And if a lower standard all round 
is to be the result of the Guild system, it clearly 
will "not lead us to tht better world that can 
only be won "by; hard and efficient work, and 
a greater output of material goods, giving us 
a chance of winning goods that are more 
important. 

' Moreover, fr.dm page ■;36 of the same book ; 
“Even if the process of wage approximation goes 
much further than we now foresee, it is never; 
tireless inevitable that graduations of position 
and pay will be found necessary to efficient 
Guild administration. We do pot shrink from 
graduated pay ; we are not certain that it is not 
desirable. There will be no inequitable distri¬ 
bution of Guild resources, we may rest assured ; 
'democratically controlled organizations seldom 
tcrr on the side of generosity. But experience 
will speedily teach the Guilds that they must 
encourage technical skill 'by freely offering 
whatever inducements may at the time most 
powerfully attract competent men. 'There are 
many ways by which invention, organizing 
capacity, statistical aptitude or what rtfet may be 
suitably rewarded. If is certain that rewarded 
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tHese *(}ualitfes must be.” So that evjai iflidt'r 
the Guilds these are to be considerable •difret*- 
encds in the rates of the reward given to various 

kinds of workers. .This admission is of course 

• • 

entirely sensible and encouraging for the future 
efficiency of the Guilds if ever they come into 
being. At the same time it Opens the door to 
a good deal of possible friction and jealousy, 
seeing that the rates of pay wiH have to be 
decided by officers elected by .those who are. 
going to.receive the payment^ f^nd further, is 
it not an abandbnnient of the whole ideal under 
which the labourer *is*supposed_ to receive »the 
whole of what he produces ? If organization, 
invention, statistical aptitude or'what not’’are 
to be suitably r^varded, are not the Guilds, as 
private capitalists are allegecl to do*now, going 
to compel the worker to pr*)duce surplus value,, 
which he will not be allowed to consume ? 

However, suth is the robust belief of these 
writers in the perfection of the natures of every¬ 
body who belongs to a Guild, that they remark 
on'page 148 ; ‘i Nor oeed we shrink froiti the 
further conclusion that the appointment of a 
hierarchy involves a suitable form of graduated, 
pay. . . In this connection, we pin our faith 
to the democratic idea without reserve. .We 
believe the workman is the; shrewdest jftdge of 
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gGoa* work and (Of the cofnpetent mafiager. 
Unfli»tracted by irrelevant political notions, his 
mind centred upon the practical affairs of his 
trade,'the workman may trusted to elect to 
higher grades the'best men- available. In the 
appointment of theii* check-weighmen, for 
e.xample, the' niihers almost never make a mis¬ 
take. Doubtless injustices will from time to 
time be perpetrated ; but they will be few com¬ 
pared with the'million-injustices done to-day to 
capable men *.vho are habitually ignored in the 
interests of capitalist cadets!*” '■ This pleasant 
trusting faith, which imagines that because 
workmen can elect capable check-weighmen, 
they will also- be able, without any further 
education or experience, to choose the right 
people to manage "the whole organization of 
.industry, is a pleasing spectacle in these cynical, 
sceptical days, and one would be sorry to -disturb 
it. But it must be robserved that the higher 
’rates of pay' to be granted to this “hierarchy,” 
and also to “ inventive organizing capacity, 
statistical aptitude, or what npt ” will make a 
big hole in the whole of the produce. If, as 
quoted above, labour’s emancipatidh can only 
become possible when it has absorbed every 
shilling of Furpius value, its emancTpatioa will 
still be remote, when all these highly paid 
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skatisrioians .and ijierarchs exacting ^hat* 
will look very much like rt^nt, as ddfiaeci by 
our authors in the same passage. If’the’capi¬ 
talistic manager’s salary is osly to be replaced 
by the Guild hie;farch’s higher pay,* will the 
difference be really essential ? Every one«who , 
has read Dumas remembersshotv Chicot the' 
Jester induced Frere Gorcnflot to eat a fowl, 
on Friday by making him christen it a carp. 
But Gorenflot wanted Iq eat thb fotvl and was 
quite ready to be humbugged. ’.Will |hat very 
shrewd person, ^h British* wage-earner, be 
tiqually ready to be dialed by a change of name, 
when he is asked to hand over '‘surplus v^ue ” 
to hierarchs instead of manager^? 

Messrs. HoVson-Orage admit frankly the 
likelihood of strife between the va/ious Guilds. 
“We may expect,” they say (page 228), “dis¬ 
satisfaction among the weaker Guilds when the 
stronger from .time to tiyie impose their wills,* 
that is, in the last resort, exerciso their ‘ pulU’ 
In what direction, then, can we reasonably 
anticipate disstitisfaction, followed by strenu¬ 
ous agitation for rectification ? Primarily, we 
imagine irt the value each Guild sets upon its 
own labour, which may be disputed by tKe 
othetf’ Guilds. In our chapter, ‘*J'he Finance 
of the Guilds,’ we remarked that in thf earlier 
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stagf.s the more l\ighly-skilled industries SvouM 
insist Kipon a higher value being attached to 
their labour than to the labour of the so-called 
‘ unskilled ’ groupc. . . . struggle, too, will 
be wagfcd inside • the several Guilds as, for 
exafnple, between the‘fitter and his labourer, 
both members oft the same Guild, or the mason 
and his labourer, also members of another 
Guild. But the domestic arrangements of the 
Guild do not doncern.us here; it is when the 
Guilds, as such,, come to grips with other Guilds 
to establish the general value hf their respective 
work and functions that tlie main battle will be 
joined. Thus; agriculture is now poorly paid. 

. . . But the ogricultural Guild ” [as arranged 
by the writers in the imaginary gro6p of Guilds 
which they have produced] “ is numerically the 
strongest of them all.^ May we not then expect 
strong action by that Guild for a revaluation of 
agricultural work and,, products i*» . . . Will the 
tlaim for a higher valuation of agriculture, both 
in its actual products and as a supremely im¬ 
portant element in our national life, be met by 
the other Guilds in a niggling or in a generous 
spirit? In this connection it is Well to re¬ 
member that even during the past ‘ decade, 
extremely acrimonious disputes have arisen 
betweeri existing trade unions, notably as to 
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delimitation of wofk, and if such large cjyes^ions 

were to be settjed in the sarae spirit,, it "wiuld 
pro^e of ill-omen to the future greatness of the 
Guilds. But the Guilds, as Ve have pictured 
them, are not the existing unions, *but the 
unions plus the practicarintellcctuals, the labour 
and brains of each Guild nattu-afly evolving a 
hierarchy to which large issues of irtdustrial 
policy might with confidence be referred.’’ 

If the practical, intellectuals ’are to include 
such ej^ponents of Guild doctrkfe as* Messrs. 
Cole and Hob%on-Orage, the specimens which 
lieve already been ‘qboted of their dialectical 
meldiods and their controversial geniality scent 
to promise that the world of the National Guilds 
will have a‘pleasant resemblance to Donny- 
brook 'Pair. Messrs. Reckftt and Bechhofer in 
their book already referrqfl to dealt with th(j 
question of inter-Guild strife as follows (page ^ 
325). “A query often Jbrought to confound 
National Guildsmen is this : What would hap-* 
pen to a National Guild that began to work 
wholly according to ftspwn pleasure, without re¬ 
gard to the other Guilds and the rest of the com¬ 
munity ? y/e may reply, first, that this spirit 
would be as unnatural among the Guilds as 
it is. natural nowadays with the present i^nti- 
communal capitalist system of industry*;” [but 
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it may.be observed that ahy atitl-com'munal 
eap\talist who nowadays worked wholly accord¬ 
ing to his pleasure without regard to the rest of 
the community Would very soon be bankrupt, 
because the rest 6f the community would not 
buy''his goods]. -“Secondly, if it did arise in 
any Guild, this”contempt for the rest of the 
•commurtity would be met by the concerted 
action of the other Guilds. ... A Guild, how¬ 
ever, that thoiight itself ill-used by its fellows 
would be able'to signify" its displeasure by the 
threat of a strike ; but it is to 'be hoped that 
ther/s will be sufficient rfiachinery for the suc¬ 
cessful settlement of inter-Guild dealings that 
occasion for this would seldom arise.” 

But a still more serious source ol inter-Guild 
friction is suggested by the latest book on the 
subject, The Guild^State by G. R. Stirling 
Taylor, which appeared in the autumn of 1919. 
This writer actually isuggests competition be¬ 
tween the Guilds. This seems to be quite 
contrary to the doctrines of the earlier champions 
who, - unless I have altogether misunderstood 
them, intended the Guilds to cover the whole 
of the industry concerned. “ The G^^uild,” said 
Messrs. Hobsoh-Orage on page 132,‘“means 
the fegimeniation into a single fellowship @f all 
those who are employed in any given industry.” 
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Mr. Sole toljl us (page ’i 32) tfiat “ only an Indusj 
trial Union, embracing the whole pe» 5 on^el of 
an • industry, can assume control over* that 
industry," This seems to l^e an essentjal part 
of the whole scheme. Bpt now comes Mr. 
Stirling Taylor and cj)serves (page 95)jthat: 

“ Surely there will be many advantages, if just 
a healthy competition—and*not more than^ 
healthy, remember—can be maintained in a 
town between, for example/ a. reasonable* 
number of competing bakers’* guilds." , , 

There certaiidy will be many advantages to 
.the consumer, but .this new element in the 
Guild State seems to upse(*the whole Struc¬ 
ture that has been built uj> by its former 
advocates.* Vyhat becomes of the control of 
production and its product that Mr. Cole 
believes to be necessary to the worker if he 
is to. be set free from Ris “ degraded statifS,’’ 
if the Guild.s have to compete for the custom * 
of the consumer by producing yhat he wapts 
in competition.? What becomes of the workers’ 
right of choosing “ whether they will make 
well or ill Undef competition the consumef 
prefers things that are made well, if he is able 
to distidguish them. Once more we are •left 
wpnderitig what it all means. • 

Finally let us see how the Guildsmen pro- 
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pose' to deal witli the' capitalist, the "man 
who ^Swns the plant and takes the risk of pro¬ 
ductive failure. He is just to be relieved*of 
his property, and Messrs. Hobson-Orage call 
attention ,to the great advantage of this plan 
over ,that of the State .Socialists, whom they 
credit with the intention of buying him out. 
^On page 179 of' their book they set out the 
advantage in the form of an equation as 
• follows :— . 

“ Cost of production under State Socialism 
= raw material -standing charges -I- rent -f 
interest + profits + increased wages. Cost of,, 
production under Guild Socialism = raw 
material -f standing charges -f pay.” 

And on page 240 they develop Mr. Cole’s 
suggestion of “ catastrophic action or general 
strike ” in detail in the form of a dialogue 
between a Guild deputation and the Chairman 
' and General Manager of a large industrial enter¬ 
prise that divides ,^100,000 a year amongst its 
shareholders. The deputation admits that the 
company pays standard rates of wages, but 
Says it has decided that' the men shall no 
longer work on a wage basis. In the first 
place, the men now on the pay-rolls mbst con¬ 
tinue there whether there is work for them pr 
not. The Guild is going to “ assume partner- 
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^ip "* rn the. business, supplying the laboiy and 
taking half the profits. In,five years’tirfte,,it 
intends to take another slice of the profits. K 

asks whether the shareholders would * rather 

« • 

have ^50,000 or nothing ? • When th& General 
Manager raises the t|uestjon of the ftUure* 
supply of capital, the deputatictj airily ob.serves : 
“Come to us and we will arrange it. 'You will 
find us as partners, always glad to co-operate,” 
and ends the discussion,.which goes bn for some 
pages, by saying : " liy all mea^ie call togetheV 
your shareholdei's, but you,*of course, under- 
.^tand that we are icjait*; indifferent what^they 
say or do. .Unless our proposahi are accepted 
in a month, we shall close down your works.” 

At the did ^f this passage the writers re¬ 
mark,- with perhaps parckmable. pride, that 
“Samuel Johnson always ^gave the Whig dog^s 
the worst of it,’ and perhaps in this discussion 
we have given, the expkyters the worst of it.”* 


By the exploiters they presumably mean thft 
Chairman and General Manager representing 
the owners of the factory. What the deputa¬ 
tion practically says is that they mean to take 
from the cflvners of the factory the interest and 
profit tof which they are entitled in* return for 
its u^e in production. _ One wqnderg what would 
happen if the Chairman and General Manager 
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were <,to .answer, as! they most* probably wrould^: 
“.Vdry'well, you ^re going to make terms on 
which it is impossible for our shareholders to 
receive any interest or dividends on their 
undertaking ; we cannot ■ accept these terms, 
-and We will dispense with the services of those 
whom you r(Sprq;ent until they are ready to 
.jvork at the union rates which we have always 
paid.” Would the capitalist be altogether help¬ 
less } It might not be safe to be quite certain 
that he would,.,' On a later page (282) the 
writers ask: “Falling back upon their undoubted 
legal rights to the instruments of production an^ 
distribution, whai could they (the profiteers)do ?” 
But with astonirhing inconsistency they suggest 
that: "In exchange for their .present posses¬ 
sion of land and machinery, the State might 
g^ive them, as rough-and-ready justice, an 
equitable income either for a fixed period of 
years or for two generations.” Then what 
becomes of that beautiful “ equation ” showing 
the advantage of Guild over State Socialism ? 
And in any case, when the existing capitalist 
has been dealt with, the Guilds will have to 
provide fresh capital, and will have 'to pay for 
it The capital goods—machinery, etct-*“needed 
by the Guilds will have to be madCf by sqme- 
body who will have t6 be supported and sup- 
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plie<l with • material out Jf “ surplus walue.*” 
And, if there, is to be any.progresj, rtslA will* 
haVe to be taken wtith experiments, and soifte • 
one will have to.pey for failures. Ca'^ital, as 
always, will havt; *10 be* paid its'wage—or 
receive its pay. * • * ; ■ 

Such is the tissue of inconsistencies and 
difficulties that is involved by the System #f* 
National Guilds as so far expounded. The; 
evident sincerity, and earnestiless of its advo¬ 
cates cannot blind us to th»‘fact‘that their* 
• • 

scheme has ‘not yet been thought out in a 
•workable shape, a*nd that, as they thenj^elves 
aaknowledge, it might lead to a lowering 'of 
the workers’ standard of comfort, while it is 
hard to s*ee Hhat they would gain any real 
increase of freedom. Th&t it might also result 
in serious disputes and disagreements, bpth 
within and between the Guilds, is admitted 
by its advocates; and* the temper in which 
they flout the work and efforts* of the older 
Socialists and others who are trying to im¬ 
prove the lot of the wage-earners by othec 
methods makes one doubt whether they have 
it in thfin to put forward a great and sound 
reform. Such work is not often done in such 
a spirit. 



CHAPTfeR XI 

e 

, CAPITALISM AND FREEDOM 

In putting the case for Capitalism in the 
foregoing chapters, I have by ,no means meant 
to argue that it 'is the best possible economic 
system, only that it has worked wonders, and 
can lyork still better wohders in the future" 
and that we ca'nnot be sure that any other 
system that has* yet been suggested will do 
as well. I have tried to show ‘‘that under it 
the capitalist--the rh'an who owns the plant 
anji material and takes^ the risk of enterprise— 
,does not rob the wage-earner of “surplus 
value ” created by the latter, because the 
surplus value "is due to the existence of the 
plant, and is shared by the wage-earner through 
fhe far -better standard of, life that the equip¬ 
ment of industry has enabled him to secure. 
Without the plant, the labourer coqld only 
supply himself with a bare subsistence, if that. 
It is ^rue that most of the plant has been 
made or put where it is wanted by the manual 
236 
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tfifort 'of wage-earners, but’this was Qnly pos¬ 
sible because^ wage-earners; were pakf kIo < 
so,* under direction •supplied by capitalists, I 5 y 
capitalists who the/eby, irjstead of s[l)ending 
their incomes on imnlediate'enjoymeni:, invested 
part of it, always wifh more or less ri^k, iij 
furnishing industry with equi^uent for an evei*^ 
expanding output, so creating suriilus •value not* 
only for themselves, but for the whole nation, j 
and for the whole • economically civilized 
world. * »• ♦ 


By making this investment and taking this 
j-isk, and applying I'abour under expert dirgetion 
to, the task of providing industry with plant 
in the widest sense of the word, Capitalism 
has made an rmormous increase in population 
possible, and has put corttrol over the forces' 
of Nature into the hands,of active enterprising 
venturers who certainly might have made 
better use of* it, but Ivive this excuse, that 
they were bound, in their search for profTt, 
to work to meet the demand of the average 
consumer, whose (Quaint foibles in the •matter, 
of demand have resulted in the production of 
a great (feal of ugliness and rubbish. But ^in 
spite of all that the fastidious may urge, on 
artistic, flioral and common-seose grqunds, 
against the use that has been made under 
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Capitplisra of thi new powers .which" the 
I ndutitrial Revolution has given to man, there 
is plenty to be said on the other side of the 
account. We have done things worth doing 
under CaJjitalism. 'Sir Leo Chiozza Money in 
an afticle in the Observer of November 23, 
Kpip, told us thfi) ; “With coal we create an 
export surplus of manufactures; with that 
export surplus we purchase food and materials 
to feed our'population, and our factories, and 
thus obtain the means' to create a further 
export surplus to import move food and 
materials. This process,' Continued during a 
period of five generations, changed the poor 
and backward agricultural Britain of 1750 into 
the comparatively wealthy State wliich found, 
•at the opening of the nineteenth century, the 
n^eans to fight Napoleon, and, a century later, 
the means to destroy German militarism.” 

It is only fair to Sir Leo to- observe that 
hV;, being a -convinced and earnest Socialist, 
doubtless believes that economic progress would 
. have been much greater and better under some 
form of Collectivist management than it has 
been under Capitalism. And he ma^ be right. 
But, as Aristotle says, “ the fact is the Starting 
line,” and the fact is that these things were 
done under Capitalism, and that under it, as 
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5 how*n' on a previous page* many tnilligns ot 

people were born and live,d a life_ hsd 
a good deal of comfort and jollity, and a certain 
amount of real n^bjlity mixed up in its queer 
salad-bowl, who He\/er would have'seen the 
light without the indflstrial development that 
was in fact worked out underJf^a’pitalism. Fa» 
from robbing anybody of surplus value, Capi* 
talism is like a benevolent ancestor who, 
instead of consuming all the pofrt that he could 
get—as some ancestors did-r-iiaid *down a‘n 
enormous cellar* of it for the use of future 
generations. And‘every one who is now^alive 
in. this country, and millions "abroad likewise, 
are now able to help themselves to bottles of 
the grand did vintage then laid down and now 
ready for us, crusted, fruity, full 0/ ripe flavour* 
and rich bouquet. l*or pone of us could have 
been -so well off, and many of us could not 
have been born at all, jf Capitalism had not 
done this deed, and done it judiciously aiftl 
well. We all thus drink of the bottles laid 
down by those^ wKo^went before us, those of_ 
us who work, because our work could not have 
been so Veil rewarded if we had not been 
members of a productively efficient community, 
those wh’o cannot, will not,, or <jo not work, 

' Page 114. 
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'because, it would not have-been possible fob 
ovw tieeds to be provided as well as they are 
now. That some people‘have access to sdme 
of the bottles as a matter qf legal right, is only 
because fhis privilege has been handed on to 
them’’ by those who laid down the cellar. If 
we took their right away, there would be a few 
more bottles for the rest of us while the cellar 
lasted, but would the process of laying down 
for those who" come after us be likely to 
continue >on tfv’s voluntary basis ? It would 
most probably have to be done "by officials or 
Compiittees. Their effolts' might appear ab 
first sight to be cheaper than those of the 
private benefactor, who took a consideration 
for his forethought when he could 'team it, but 
might cost the conimunity dear in the" long 
rijin if they laid down the wrong vintage or 
were too timid to try new brands. 

Such is the debt that all of us owe to the 
capitalists of' the past. But when we have 
taken off bur hats to them and acknowledged 
it, we «have to give our minds to reforming 
and improving the Capitalism of the present. 

In our studies of the schemes that have been 
put forward'for improving the economic system, 
we have found ipany aspirations that were 
highly desirable if they could be made into 
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practical facts, buV did not seem likely to be 
carried out by .the proposed* reforma, ot’.Only 
at the cost of loss of efficiency in output. Firsf 
among these comes, the desire for economic 
freedom. Most of* us* will admit that freedom 
is the mo§t precious jewel that we can gain, 
and that without a certain amount of it no' 
one’s mind and character can achi^e real' 
growth, any more than his legs can grow if 
they are encased ia plaster of Parts. Economic 
freedom.means to most of us^ frcfedoraf to work 
or not to work* or if we do work, freedom to 
wrk to please ourselvfes and not at the bidding 
of anybody'else. In this sense "it is not po.s-* 
sible to the great majority of mankind because 
we all have* to* work unless we can induce 
somebody else to keep us alive, and the work 
that we do has to be pleading to somebody ir^ 
order to make him give us in return for it the 
money with which, by ou» choice of the goods 
that we buy, we exercise control oVer the work 
of others and make them turn out things that 
we want. In other woirds, we sacrifice freedom 
as producers in order to increase our freedom 
as consumers. . 

A few*can induce others to keep^ them alive, 
and m some cases exceedingly comfortable, by 
the claims that they exercise as heiK:ditary 
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owners ,of the equipment oY incJustry' in the 
t^^icfest sense of the phrase, including land. A 
Tew others can do it by appealing to the dom- 
munity’s sympathy owing,to physical and other 
inability to work.' Most of us have to work, 
and to please others by so doing. If we lived 
in a wilderness -diid worked only for ourselves, 
we should still have to work, but only to please 
ourselves. Our control of goods would thereby 
be very greatly lessened, and would economic 
freedom; so ^infd, be really good for us? Is 
it not better that we should" be forced to 
co-eperatc in order to‘enjoy, and to secure 
a good life for ourselves by helping to provide 
what others Want ? Those of us who take 
this democratic view must be lejady to be blud¬ 
geoned with examples of the great artist pros- 
■tituting his brush bo boil his pot, and of the 
poet who starves because an ignorant public 
does not want the sonnets that the Muses bid 
him sing. These are special cases of special 
gifts, and one cannot feel sure that the artist 
or the poet would fare better at the hands 
of a Socialist Treasury Committee or of an 
Academy appointed by the Guild'smen. But 
for the ordinary workaday goods of life, there 
seems to 'be something pleasant and really 
“ social ” and sociable in this dependence on 
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the ju< 3 gme’nt of’others on our worle; find a 
restriction of. economic freedom that* n!aRes 
everybody work to please others, is very 
similar to the reetriction on social freedom, 
which only allows’ people to do as they please 
as long «is they obey the "laws of the com* 
munity, and do not allow tfieir liberty to'Vh 
a nuisance to others and a restriction bn theirS. 

If the decision about what is^to b,e produced, 
and whether it isweb f)roduce 9 , is left to the 
producers, it spems unlikely‘fliat the goods 
turned out will maintain so high a standard 
&s when they have to [)ass nuister before the 
consumer 'before they can earn any reward. 
And yet such seems to be the ifleal of economic 
freedom aimec> at by some at least of the 
Guildsmen, for we saw tliat Mi*. Cole main¬ 
tained that the workers mast be free “ to chooie 
whether they will make well or ill.” • 

To this extent, then, it seems that economic 

• • 

freedom must be limited, if we are to secure 
efficiency in production and freedom for the 
consumer to choose what goods he will ’enjoy. 
And since, as has already been pointed out, 
we most ,of us produce only one, or only, a 
fraction of^only one, thing, and. consume thou¬ 
sands of things, our freedom is consumers 
seems to be much more precious than our 
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freeddtn as makers, doers and growers of goods 
and services. 

But when the need for this limitation is 
granted, there is a great «• range of economic 
freedom left, in respect of ‘which Capitalism 
can contend th^t ifconfers at least as much as 
airy other possib^fe system that has yet been 
Suggested. 

With regard to the consumer’s freedom, it 
beats State Socialism and Guild Socialism so 
hollow that thfey are hardly to, be seen on the 
course. Under State Socialism, carried to its 
logical conclusion, the consumer’s freedom, ancd 
t^e producer’s likewise, does not even “Also 
Run.” Bureaucrats will decide who is to pro¬ 
duce what ; and the consumer ^“wili take what 
is produced, 'on a rationing system with all its 
exasperating apparatus, or leave it. Mr. Cole 
paints too flattering a picture with his naughty 
^ut amusing jeer, when he says' {Self-Govern- 
inent in Industry, page 122), “the greatest of 
all dangers is the ‘ Selfridge ’ State, so loudly 
heralded these twenty years by Mr. ‘ Callis- 
thenes’ Webb.” Mr. Selfridge ^ives his 
cystomers plenty of choice, and with the help 
of the adroit Callisthenes invites them to come 
and choose. Mr. Sidney .Webb, with scierftific 
and kindly benevolepce, would order our lives 
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for fts- much beM;er" than vre ’could, bu^ the5f 
would lose all their zest because they'woujdjio 
longer be ours. • * • 

Under Guild Socialism cither, according to 
Mr. Cole, the producers are to have the choice 
whether they will “ maJce well or ill,” or accord* 
ing to others the interests j^)f the consunKy;S' 
are to be represented by apparently elected' 
bodies which will leave little chance to those 
with eccentric tastes, ,or accjordhig to Mr. 
Stirling Taylor there is to'^,bc i^ter-Guild 
competition, whfich will givt the consumer a 
chance, but seems*to wreck the whole Guild 
fabric, which appears to be frankly based on 
monopoly. , 

Under Caphalism, as long as there is free 
com[jetition, the averag« consumer decides, 
what is to be produced, and the wishes of mino¬ 
rities .are readily met as^ong as their demand 
is great enougii to stimulate production to meef 
them. But is not the consumeris freedom 40 
some extent threatened under Capitalism by 
monopoly,.or at lea-st by attempts in its direction 
on the part of trusts, “ combines,” amalgam¬ 
ations, rings, and “gentlemen’s agreements”? 
If Capitalism plays this game, it .will simply 
we^ve for itself a rope with which it will be 
hanged, and rightly, • as high as ^ Haman. 
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Monopoly has stuiik in English nostrils 'since 
. the <:laya*9f Elizabeth, and if Capitalism tries 
• to impose it now, it is committing suicide and 
asking' for State 'Socialism.^ It is true that 
under Stdte Socialism moi'iopoly would be more 
■tyranvious than under prLate enterprise, because 
‘s'rvce the Gdvqr,ament would itself be the 
' yionopolist, the helpless consumer would have 
. no official stick lo lay across the back of it. 
But if there is feo be monopoly, it will be easy 
for Socia'ists ito persuade the public that in 
the hands of the State the monopoly would 
create profits, not for a'iirofileering octopub\ 
but for the general good. Already Mr. Sidtj^ey 
Webb has made .the recent bank amalgamations, 
though they are far from havyig 'set up any 
•real approach to monopoly, a text for an adroit 
and ingenious sermqn on the need for State 
, banking, in an article on “ How to Prevent 
Banking Monopoly,”,, in the ■ Contemporary 
'Review of July 1918. 

In fact, if the movement in favour of national- 
, ization triumphs and proceeds to .its logical 
conclusion, the end of the system of private 
Capitalism, it will be an interesting Inquiry for 
the economist of the future to consider, how 
much was dpne by private capitalists and.the 
property, owning classes to kill a system 
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which might, if rporfe Sensibjy .developed, 
enjoyed a much longer life. Tb^^Sl^upid 
financial policfy of. belligerent goVermnents 
during the late war has given a great opportunity 
to the enemies of Ca'pitalisin by debauching the 
currency, pouring fortunes into the packets 
of shareh'olders and adventgrers through the 
consequent rise in prices, aiul so stirring^p 
unrest and suspicions of “profiteering.” Mf. 
Keynes, who develops this theme with brilliant 
lucidity in his book 'Khe Econmnc Consequences 
of the 'Peace, observes (pager222) that “perhaps 
it is historically true that no order of society ever 
perishes save by its own hand.” But fcft this 
breach in the walls of Capitalism, private capita¬ 
lists, as su^, are not alone responsible ; it was 
made rather by the poliiicians of their class 
whom the wealth that they created enabled to 
serve their country according to their lights, 
with results, that are now plainly to he 
seen. * , ,, 

In other corners of the economic field, how¬ 
ever, capitalists have themselves worked hard 
to weaken their owd position. By continuall/ 
resisting* the claims of the wage-earners for 
higher* Wages on the ground that industry 
coyld ntrt stand them, when subsequent ex¬ 
perience proved that it ‘ coul^, they* have 
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done much to embitter thb mind of the workers? 
and .tOe^tach them to believe that they could 
oply get what was their due from the State. 
By their action in ^he matter of piece-rates they 
have helped to increase the_^ prejudice among 
the workers against being paid on this system, 
.and so have done much to produce that deadly 
>view, so fatal to'efficient production, that the 
best workers should limit their pace to that of 
the average* or q.,f the worst. 

■ It was no inherent wickedness that led them 
to make these ntistakes. They were quite 
ordinary human beings doing their best accords 
iqg to their lights. But they looked to the 
interest of the moment, and their mental horizon 
was bounded by the date of their ne^xt balance 
sheet. If they had looked further ahead-they 
would have seen that it would pay them well 
in' the long run to pay, not the lowest wage 
tfE which they could get their work done, but 
thf highest that their business could stand ; 
and that if a man earned much at piece-work 
that was not a reason for cutting down the 
j>iece-rate, but for encouraging' him to make 
more. They have been very conscious of the 
fact that thqy risk their money. Have they 
always remembered that some of the worst-p^id 
Wage-f^arners risk their tivefi ? 
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. Again, there h^s been unneoessary reluctance 
on the part of the capitalist in publisljin^ full 
and. candid sta*temenj;s of the financial positiojt 
of his business. The accounj:s issued by. public 
companies often .s’edtn to be arranged to give 
as little information ^s possible. Thgre is^ 
much exCuse for this attitude mowing to the 
desire to limit the power of possible competif^s i 
to pry into matters that it is more pleasant to 
conceal. On the other hand, dt would be an 
immeasurable advanuige if the workers in an 
industry could be shown mote clearly how it is 
^ring on the financial side, and if the problems 
that its managers have to deal with werS pijt 
betore them in a way that they can understand. 
By this syat.em it is possible that very practical 
suggestions of great value might be made by, 
the wage-earners. With regard to the control 
of the conditions under winch they work, reforin 
is now generally admitted to be due, but her« 
again capitalist employers have .been, in tfae 
past, much too ready to resent what they have 
regarded as interference with matters that 
concern them 6nly. * 

To briag about improvement on these lines, 
no revolutionary change in human nature* is 
required *9uch as would be necessary for the 
smooth running of indtvstry by State or Guild 
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Socialism. We 'should ‘riot .all Ijave tri ba 
suddenij^*fired by zeal to work for others with 
np consideration for ourselves. Capitalists 
would still be worljing, as they have to now, to 
earn profit for themselves by providing the 
peeds, of the community. They would only 
have to recognize, as the best of ‘them do 
already, that to earn larger profits for the 
moment by paying their workers less than 
they can afford ;to pay is bad policy in the long 
run ; bad,, for, rhemselves, and bad for the 
community on wh'ose prosperity, and stability 
they depend. If they would only reflect tha< 
if, they earn the hostility of consumers by 
attempts at monopoly, and of the wage-earners 
by an abuse of the strength that their wealth 
.gives them, they ar@ weaving a rope for-their 
own economic necks, they would be learning 
a 'lesson that would be of great benefit to them¬ 
selves and to everybody else. 

«. Besides thpir shortsighted attitude to those 
who work for them, capitalists have done much 
to undermine their own position in the eyes 
' of detached observers By the use that they 
have made of the wealth that they have gained. 
Much of tl^e academic Socialism thriP is rife 
among what are called the educated claves 
is dub to the spectacle presented by the rich 
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bountier speeding ^mbftey in* vulgar ostentation? 
All who earn or own wealth have to iCjjiem^er 
how much of It they owe to the existeflce gf 
a busy and prosperous cominunity as part of 
their raw materiaf, and how little they could 
have done apart from, that environment,'anc^ 
consequently how much of iu has been earned 
for them by the community which has given < 
them their chance. By bad spending they asTt 
industry to produce bad^ stuff. {By good spend¬ 
ing on worthy public ol^jettj ih^y might' 
transform tho Appearance df most of the ugly 
^nd depressing towns in England, and give 
us an educational system that could *ealjy 
afford to grant every citizen that is born to us 
a chance o^growing up into a good and healthy 
man-or woman, fully de^4eloped in mind amj 
body. Here perhaps we are demanding too 
great, and rapid a change of outlook. But if is 
surely not toa much to hope that the capitalift 
may learn that, when he wastes money i»n 
luxury, he not only exasperates public opinion, 
but raises the price of necessaries, and so 
emphasizes the’ inequalities which are so danger¬ 
ous to the social stability on which his existence 
depends?^ , • 

^ This platitude I have worked out in^ detail in a book 
failed Poverty and Waste. —H. W. 
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‘ These inequalities woifld be lessened rapidly 
if ,the a-tritude of capitalist employers towards 
those'who worked for them were mo4ified-as 
suggested above. But we want to see them 
attacked at the other end at the same time, 
by the wage-earners recognizing that Capitalism 
, is not an evih monster that robs them, but a 
< system that has improved their lot and given 
life to millions who could not have been born 
' without the industrial development that has 
• taken place under it. Owing to the short¬ 
sightedness of thfc capitalist "^employer, they 
have had to fight hard fon the improvement, 
gjiine'd, but if they want to emancipate them¬ 
selves from dependence on him, is it not easier 
and safer to do so by becoming capitalists 
jhemselves, and providing for themselves the 
rnanagement, organization and plant without 
which labour is powerless to produce ? 

'= To this end again no great revolution in 
human nature, is needed, but only a develop¬ 
ment of a process which has already in the 
Co-operative Movement produced astonishing 
results. The War Savings Campaign has 
taught millions who never saved mon«y before 
to save it in order to save their country- when 
threatened by a foreign enemy. AH that^ is 
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needed’ is that thf» process should be cQn^nuecf 
tp save the cguntry from the intenjal'erfcray 
thaV sets class against class. We \ont ^ 
financial organizatjop by which wage-earners’ 
savings, that now go mto Government Securities, 
can go injo-industry without- having to faCe the* 
risk that is attached to investments in any 
particular industry or company. This is 
problem that financial ingenuity should surely 
be able to solve., Tho workers have already 
shown .that they can’ become • lapitaJists, biit 
what is wanted is that more of them, and 
filtimately all of tfiefn, should be capitalists. 
Then, if Che wealthy continue 'to perceive in 
a widening circle that it is not good for their 
younglings to bring them up to idleness, we 
shall 'begin to be within 'sight c\f a state o^ 
things in which every v^orker is a capitali^st 
and every capitalist a worker. 

In the meantime impr/Dvements in education 
should give to all a better chance of materltil 
success in life, and open the chance of a career 
to all who hav^ the tjecessary gifts of ceurage,^ 
honesty, initiative and readiness to take respon¬ 
sibility. “Though, owing to ^he weaknesses of 
CapitaTism, baser qualities too often earn big 
rewards,’these are the gifts that most surely 
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'bring, success under it, and- they are also the ' 
qeaKtigs that make a great natiop. With the^e 
qualities fully, developed and given free play, 
we might produce a country„ in which all would 
be competing vigorously ir; order to supply 
the rfeeds of the consigner, and, wejilth being 
wqll distributed,"great profits would only be 
tamed by those who served the whole com¬ 
munity best. Great profits when earned would 
be spent spaiingly on personal enjoyment, 
lavishly on wocthy public objects, or put back 
into industry, thereby quickening production 
and ,^increasing the demand for labour, an'd 
material success would be the prize of energy, 
initiative and courage, wherever found, and 
so would stimulate the best powefrs of active, 
■■bold and enterprisirig men and women. Such 
system is surely more attractive to those who 
love freedom than that of State Socialism 
under bureaucratic control, or Guild Socialism 
t)&sed on monopoly and a society grouped 
according to function. It would stimulate out¬ 
put to a degree that we can hardly now conceive, 
and having solved the problem of the supply 
and distribution of material goods would enable 
those who Kved under it to address themselves 
to the task of building up a real civilization, 
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*and producing a’world that* sfiould be.h®t only 
rich, but also,beautiful and, noble, full oSwise> 
an'd beautiful and "noble men and women,* 
competing and c;p-operatin5^ for the Common 
good. 


THE END 
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THE CASE FOR ^aV’ITALISM , 

By HARTLEY WITHERS. Author of “The Meaning of Money,'^850. 

• r • ' 

Cloth. Crown §vo. Price 7 /- net. 

• • • 

To make a bettw world we want ix'ttt'r men and wotnni. No 
reform of laws aiifl institutions and economu- systems will bring 
it unless it produces tlie^n. ^ Institutions and systems tliat turn 
• men and women into macliines workin^iunder the control of 
officials, or of monopolies, will not maktyheni better, even ik as 
is*vcry far ll’om likely, they made tlien| better nil it is only 
through facing life's problems for ourldvcs, making onr own 
mistakes and scoring our own hits, that wc can train and li.nnmer 
ourselves into^*«mething better. Individual freedom, initiative 
and enterprise have been the liit^-blood ot the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and h*ave made it what it is, pre-enfliumt amopg the races of tfic 
world because its men and women can think and act l(*r them¬ 
selves. If we throw away this iftentage because we tliink^tliat 
regulation and regimentation will seive us better, we sliall 
bad day’s work for oursclv’es and lor human progress. And^t 
this seems to be.the obj<jct to winch many <‘ainest and sincere 
reformers are now trying to leaitus, when they ask ns to acetpt 
nationalization of industry, or its organisation under Guild 
monopolies, as a remedy for the evils winch arc evident in our 
economic systeni. If tliey succe< d life will rease to be an 
adventure and become a*thill, the tendency to variation winch, 
as science teaches i^s, is tlK**secret of development, will bo kille«l 
or checked, and we shall be standardized like Government Ixiots. 

Thisiiook is written to show that greater output of goods 
and seiv4c«s, on which material progress dej)ends, cannftt be 
expected with certainty under any forin of^ bociahsm that has 
yeUbeen p/oposed ; that Capitalism does not rob anybody, but 
has wrought great benefit&for all classes , and tliat, il jmnrovcd 
•*j»id expanded as it may be without any sudden chaj^gc in human 
nature such as other sj^tems damand, it may earn for us the 
great material advance that is needed to provide us with a better, 
nobler, ^nd more beautiful world. • 
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^ FiFTX YEARS'OF LONDON SOCIETY 

Anonymous 

Cloth. Den^if Price 12/0 net. 

* It is so seldom that the reading public is afforded "an oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquav"cd with tlie real leaders of London 
Society, their doings, and ^.lyitigs, that this anonymous author’s 
work IS likely Vo become a classic of if> yenre. Apart from the 
b...umeri.ble personages of all ranks whos*’ figures are outlined, 
there arc ^.any i;xami)l<'S ub that oiUdoor life of London Society 
which can be studied/by ajl classes by day and by nij'ht. There 
j^rc, foij example, somethi».\g more than i>eeps at Piccadilly and 
Its surroundings when that locality is seen at its liveliest; 
gliApses of 'ilie West End when those composing the great 
VMrld throng the shopjiing streets, and Hyde Park and Rotten 
'Row when they ai;o lullp^t. 

Piquant anecdotes abound, a,ud altogether this remarkable 
v’oume bids fair to be tlie talk of town and country for months. 

I f 

MOTHERS AND SONS 

» By C. AASQUOINe'HARTLEY. 

* (Author of “The Trikh about Woman," “Motherho-od," etc.) 

Cloth. I hmy Svo. Price 9 /- net. 

This new and impohant book, by C. Gasquoine Hartley, is 
destined to place the mother m a new and,d€c^rive light. Its 
purpose IS to reveal the immepse responsibility of parenthood. 

* The mother’s inffuenre, and especially her influence over her 
sons, is a fact so well recognised, as well as lauded and 
sentimentalised upon, that to* call attention to it may appear 
unnecessary. But the new knowledge that in recent years has 
be^'n gained in the field of clnld psychology has given fresh 
meaning and interest to the deep enormous importance of the 
m^tjier. We know now that her power is paramount over the 
child, not for the ^I'cars of childish dependence only, but for 
adult life as well. 

The fearlessly eloquent pen of C. Gasquoine Hartley, the 
brilliant author of “The Trutii about Woman" deals with these 
<l^uestions, with a freedom and brea'dth, yet»with a seriousness 
and wealth of knowledge that challenges the attention of, and 
ought to be read by, every thinking man and wo^an. Many 
dimcult problems are devlt with, and exact information is given 
concerning much we have been accustomed to guetsw?t. The 
causes of the unhkppiness and mistakes of life are inquired into, 
and the way in which many of tliem may be avoitKid is made 
plain. 5>eep insiglfi is given into the real causes of much (hat 
we now misunderstand. 

Tlie sincerity of the writer breathes through every line. 
The book ^hovvs a fearless honesty anU a deep S3nnpatny and 
tolerance; it is the work of a serious student \Vho knows life. 
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N5\TIONAI^. and 

, INTERNATIONAL'^ LINKS 

By T*. H. S. ESCOTT. 

Clolh. Demy Sw. Pi^ci\l2j() net. 

Tiic j>urpos(‘ of l^ook is to liaio ]>y j vaufly o| i lu<*rty 
personal instanci's tho^iridiial (.It'Vidopnnnit ol Afiu lo-l’Aii.opc an, 
An"!o-Amf*rican Irimdsiii)), as woli as tin iiulivKlu«^fTt95ffiT?t^fl^ 
mculents mlluancing tiir iif<i and* j)rogl.••^s ol lUili*! 

r«‘lations, f^Kial or political, beyond s(^s |\>, i.-gards the cliien; 
English portions ol llie work, the mPft and woimai, tlie^soeiai 
intellectnal, spiritual as well as secular ml Test-., irpu smil' d b' 
tliese and hnkiug ditlei<Mit jieriod-^ tog( tli<-i t‘nid,*il is hof^ed 
Iresh, interesting and mstruclivo illiistr.dion 

AUCTION -BRJDGE MADE EASY 

Bj^A. E. MANNINp BOATER * 

(Autffor of “ Auction Bridge Table Talk.”) 

CloOi Oioim Hvo. J'licc Jj; nef. 

This book IS a com|)lett handbook Auction liri^go with 
clj^ipters on Pile new (aintraet Bridi^e .ind«he lat- st devdop.n-^iits 
ot the game It d''a!s iii a eoiicisc aiidlliii id way with v.tiioiis 
points that ]>erplc*\ jilaytns, and ex])ou/ds in thoiongh fashion 
tlie Inst piiiu:i^d#'>t which evciy novuc< niiisl ni.istei 'I'he 
theory Qt declcrring,''^)Verbiddmg, assisting on- A partnm. and tiie 
tactic^b ot })lav are fully exphtuied* ')’al>!< s "lunving flu < orr%:t 
leads (roin various coinl^inatioiis ol raids ai«* given While the 
book will be of assistance to beg|nn'‘is, tlie .i!i>habeiica plan of 
arrangenicnl will render U iwtrem dv usi lul to all playeTs^vho 
desire'a leady book ol vidco ncti 

MORE HAUNTED* HOUSES 

OF LONDON 

By El,LIOTT O DONNELL 
^Author of^“ Haunted Highways andjByways.') 

Cloth. Crown Sro. Price 5/- net 

In this i«.nv volume, winch is a seipicl to “Haunted I louses ol 
London, ' published I2 years ago, Mr ^nliolt O Dtinnell, tlie well- 
known <fli5st hunter, jirest.uits a number ol^ lurther ca^l^s of 
hauntings London and suburban house'^ Upi»ei Norwood, 
Pc«kham, Hampstead, Wallington. Kaling, Kilburn, the Strand, 
Brook Street (Maylair), Wimpoh: Street, Wigmore StRud, and 
Mfed Lion Square, are some of\he dutnets specially referred to, 
while some very thriih«g accourtts are given of noeturual ex¬ 
periences with ghosts m a few ol tlie London •Parks and 
Commons, and on Waterloo and Westminster Bridg<ih. 
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THH Making, of 

A REVOLUTIONARY 

• i 

By HAMILTON JVFE. 

Deutif Bvo. Cloth ^ Price 7/G net. 

THE DEVONSHIRE CLUB 

AND CROCKFORD’S 

Efy H. T. WA'DDY. 

With eight illiishations. Demy Sfo. Pihce 10/G net. 

The Graf^hic —“Contam'i^iuch of fascinating interest to every Londoner 
,, who loves his West IT^d.” 

Daily Nctx's —“'riiose, ind!)ed, who would gam some interesting sidelights 
on London club life thr? early ami lati r jearsof the last century 
shouhl on no account overlook Mr, II. T, Waddy’s very readable 
story” 

V/atunnsier Gazette —“Mr WiLldy's liistosy of tlie Club and his brief 
record of its preefecessor is a very interesting one.” 


A PLEA FOR THE TREATMEJVJT OF 

‘‘CANCER WITHOUT OPERATION 

By ROBERT BELL, M.D. 

Cloth. Croton Suo. Price 2/(x net. 

Medical Time ’;—“ The non successorexpieninental woik in cancer research 
IS ample reason foi .i l\iller investigation of other means for dealing 
v^ith this dreadful disease' . . It is gratifying to learn number 

of medical men have now been converted to Dr. Bell’s views. We 
sincerely hope tliat.his book will be widely read.” 

Birmingham Daily Post —“ The author states that “never has a single case 
of cancer been recorded which has proved to have been cured 
operative 'surgery,” and claimst that by the use of an uncooked lacto- 
vegetanan diet, in association with somfe tablets and a hypodermic 
injeciiori, he can alleviate, and in some cases, cu»e, cancer.” 
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HANDS OFF 

By TJI^LAH MARIE DIX. ^ 

Crown Bvo. Cloth. M^th thrce-coloui picture 

It is a vvonderlully dramaftc stor^iwhK li Beulah M»y#I)ix t<^!^ 
Robert Amory steals tiie wife liisilnnul juslns Graved 
and, y<!ars later, when Amory’s soi«s drugged and rc^)hed by 
tliievcs in Mexico, and linds hims»*ll on waking in the j.nson t)f 
Santa Clara, he is sentenced to a years “foul’d lal)ou»’’ on 
Graves’s ranch. Tiic Alcade has, ol course, Immmi bribe (W>SC 
Graves, who subjects young Amory ^to tl^e most monsti(%s 
cruelty, with the inb ntion of ^( luruing him kdei to his lather as 
human wreckage. • • . ^ 

Graves, faithli^ believer in the savin^lfat the sitis of the l.dluTS 
shall be visited^ipoii th ' cliildien,*l.uls to rt^ekon with ihe vvay 
that Fate laughs at the schemes ot men, loi his daughtei Sarita 
tails in love with Neal /rfiufiy, and rides .uvay with him to lie< ome 
his wife, after one of the most exciting ^/.tses in lietioif “ 11.iuds 


Of!’’ is a novel written witli rare disl^ietion, and slioiild ^ilace 
Beulah Mane Dix among the foremosj wi it(‘rs <'l lictioii. 

ON& MILLION FRANCS 


By ARNOLD FREDERICK. • 

Crown 8uo. Cloth. With thicc-(^lour picture Jacket. Price 7 /- net, 
“One Million Fianes” is Hie modest sum deinamk^l day 
after'day Irom the Count D Fsle by an unknown criminal 
this case it may truly be said that money lias wings, hjr, when 
the siiin is placed on the taWe m the Connt’.s libiary as a |rap, 
carefully guarded by four men, it disapjieari* into thin air. • 

The efforts made to lecover it, headed by Bichard Duvall, the 
detective, lead the reader into deep wateis. A mysterious' 
character, one Victor Girard, flits through the p.iges of the story, 
now appearing as a cuijiinal of tlie deejx st dye, and tlj^n 
suddenly coming*^0 the reseiie of Grace Klluott, llie Count’s* 
niece, under the most astonishing circumstances 

The s#ene of the story is laid in^-'aris, and in sjute of the 
dramatic episodes which crowd its p^ges, a gradually dev^-loping 
love sto*ry grips the reader’s interest until the striking denouement 
which exfiUins all that has gone before.. • 

• The story is unusually vivid an^ dram^itic. The characteis 
seem like real people, playiiig tli<j game of love aiul*hdventure 
^>efore our eyes. Not the least interesting featiire of it lies in 
the fact that, unusual and strikifig as is the plot, it is taken from 
an actual episode of the underworld of Pans. You will like 
*' On» MiUion Francs.” It is a detective story o( the bes| type. 


Eveleigh ^Nash Company’s 


SURPRISES OF 'LIFE 

By GEORGES CLEJ^ENCEAU 
(formerly Prime Minister of JFrance), Author of “ The Strong’est,” etc. 

, Cro'iim Clo/h. 7/- iiet. 

• '■ u]) tin* tliemr* <»r l^alzac, says H, M. 

"'and hh»''ily!e js \jvi(! with nouy and jyrarelUl wit)i poetic 
thouglit. ’ TIh- stori s dy il with th<- piovincial life'ol France, 
^vvitli tl’e small landii(>ld<.Vj,, as iiidig«‘nou^ as it llicy liad grown 
out ot the soil theins(*lM-s. 'J'lu’y Iiave (lie reality and power oi 
Bah-ac. Ori^sic^naliy Cloineuri^'iu s i>cn goes to city, and liere 
Ijis keen, remorseless noiiy <'lchrs as with acids, a clear and 
^‘ilumiuating pictiiu' ol conlemporaiy Ut'- iii France. 

THE WORLD ^HUT, OUT 

By NORVAL RICHARDSON^ 

8r*«. Cloth. tltrce-colour '}dctarc jacket. Price 7/- net. 

A stoiyfid! ot (h<‘ n coniji.irahle charm ol Italy—the sunpy 
ciiarm of tlu^ Alhan ilirs ahuvit Rome. Young Galbiaith goes 
to Italy to clear up matte s in conncetiou with an estate left him, 
in the absence of other heirs. l>y his graniiwi-^itlier, the old 
Principtissa Valgragom- Hi' linds a Mrs Francis from England 
oct/U[>ynig a iodgi', on tin esttJte, commanding a paiticular View, 
and apparently drawn to the spot l>y a strong compulsion. Back 
and forth between the two wi .v-es tin- delightfully drawn figuic 
of th’e old avvocato, 'Pon I'cetla. until an nne.xpectcd and most 
*drV^matic incident reve.ils to (ialbraith the true heir to the Villa 
Vaidragone, the secret Mis Francis lias been hiding —and a 
roiLauce ' 

MAGIC HOURS 

By W. L. COMFORT. 

CrownHvo. Cloth. With three-colourpictiive jacket. PriceTj- net. 

Two wonderful womi'Ui Mona Kelvin and Anna Eft^van, lend 
to this swiftly moving tale 3 distinction (juite its own. .. ^ 

All the mystery and gorgeous colour of the East is here—the 
narrow, crooked, lamp-lit streets of a Chinese Seapdlt, the l^pt 
dusty flataess ot the'desert towards Tibet, the cool, sharp air bl 
the hill country at dusk And like a silver thread through th#* 
warp and wocu of the tale, runs the spell of intrigue and treachery. 
Old China plotting against Young Clima, with young Romney 
close to the heart ol both. 
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THE'"BRIDGE OF TII^ 

By WILLIAM HENRY WARNEr". 

Crown BvoT Cloth. With ihrcc.-colour jncturc jaclu't. I'liCi' 

A povv<*Uul !<)inaiUi<^ <'• ancieiTt ami ni'niciii fiin<‘s Th*'- 
hfiro IS a Prince ol the li^msc <>1 l^.inie-^r^ w’ui, hyti inaf^ir juitien 
ol' the High Piiesl, I'' iMnsmigr.itei) lioe* tiii^ 

Pharoahs into tlie Europe ol«t(t-«lay, 'J hinugh his s<4i‘ 

ourselves ift ways tlial aie stiaiig>‘iv mtei^-simg JiuTlIu' real* 
tlieinc ol thi' stoiy m llu' e(» i mil t h< ln\ «• ol a man (or a • 

woman, which is the pow.-r that um!i. s tlu' a^es ♦ • 

Stiange as tins bleiuhng ol'tln- aiieionl .md niodotu may si H tu 
the autliors gilted iinauinaliou ami .at h iv<* pioihu«‘(l a wi*!^* 
unique in conception ami pennanent in ^Itatm, 'The co h lusioi^ 
IS an ingenious and hiejny 'ati'^iying d- noumnont 

« • 

BEHIND RED tURTAINS 

By MAN§FIELD SCrtTT. 

Ci'gwn Hvo. &loth. With tJuer-cohm picf.fir piclifl. f'lor 7 /- fn.'l. 

All the world lov’es a sI-muIi, and in ijsp' ' toi M.dcotm Sleele 
we have a new clu^rai tei added (o lie- lamoiis d> ti-c tives ol IkM ion 
winch will at «#nce ;*rip tin- attention ol tlios< who delight in tlie 
skiltul uiilangling of mysieiions m-eiU' \m 1 Insperim- St.-eh*, 
an entirely mwv tyj>e of niv<-'tigator, had to ti'* skilliil. .idonl aftd 
discerning in solving (he my'v|<TW in “Uehind Red (hutanis.” 
Can a man undei hypnotK' intln*nei‘ (oininit a (tim. •’ Il^one 
goes through every steji in a murd' i and awahes t.> timl himsi^l 
in bed, and the next morning innis maiks ol th. < nni-‘ on ^is • 
hands, was he thd murdmer m yot •' 'Fhese wi re llm (pie^iuyis 
which troubled the inenibeis ot ih' Copeland !'.iit\, buLirot 
Inspector Steele lie km w' Not only floi-s “] 5 elnnd Ked 
Curtains’’introduce a new eharactc'r to tiition, but it marks the 
first effort of an autiior with the ability to write an ai>s<)ibing. 
suspense-creating tale, * 

4 

XHE FULLERTO^f CASE 

. • By R. DOUBLEBAY. 

Crown Svo. •Sloth. Wdh three-colour jyicbt'fe jacket. Pricell- iut. 

The mystery attached tw the diMlh bl a p'lmineiu latvyer, an 
iuThetment against another member ot the ba^^ based on 
circumstantial evidence,* furnish *1110 theme o( this engrossing 
story, which is one*of the best detective novels sinee#the famous 
“ Leavwworth Case. ’ * 
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Eveleigh^ Njish Company’s 


' DULL DAY IN LONDON ' 

Bi- DO'^A SIGERSON (Mrs. CLEMENT SHORTER) 

• • Foolscap St*o. Cloth. Price 5/- net, 

THE KENfUCKY , WARBLER 

By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

Crown 8vo., Cloth, Price 6/- net. 

The author o( “A Ke>\tucky Cardinal ” again tells a tale of the 
Blue prass Country, an(?ot a young hero who wanders olf after a 
bird’s note to find romance and the key to his own locked nature. 
The same delicate grace of style found in "A Kentucky Cardinal ” 
^ again revealed. 

B OOK BY D’ANNUNZIO. 

TALfiS OTP MY NATIVE TOWN 

By GABRIELE D’AhtNUNZIO. 

^.ith an Introdit^ion by JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 

Croic\xHvo. Cloth. Price net. 

Gabriele D’Animnaa), who lias startled Europe by his actions 
at Fiiime, has long beesj one of the most picturesque figures in 
the world of letters. These tales of his liatiye town are as 
different from our own short imaginative iictioit as the town of 
Pescara, on the Adriatic Coast, is different from Bridlington on 
the North Sea. 

The stones, which show f.lie art of the great master at his 
bea., are filled witli energy and movement, and the emotions 
Ve in high keys. 

Vi 

'N OVEL BY “THE TIGEk.” 

THE STRONGEST 

By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. Prime Minister of Frsince. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, With PicH.re jacket. Price 7/- net. 
Morning Post —” It was. a happy idea to issue at this moment a version in 
English of M. Clemenceau’s novel “ Les Plus h'orts ” . ^ . The story, 
singularly engaging ih itself, derives a special interest from the 
CJrcunislances of its auihoiship It is not difficult to reoDgnise in it an 
element of .sprit aal autobiography as well as a survey of social conditions 
of the period m which it is laid." •#*, 

Daily Telegraph —'• A powerful and often eloc]uent story . . . from b^ind 
the soniew hat conventional framevi ork of character and plot there bt^ns 
the eagefvfire of an absorbing political and social ideal, an ideal which, 
issuing in protest towards the close of die story, becomes suddenly 
iiradiated with the powerful eloquence of acon.’’inced and compelling 
personality.” 


RfeVEL 

By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. Author of “Th^Lone Wijlf/ et>. . 
•• Croton 8uo. dloth. With threc-tolour Jacket. Vricc^ij- net^ , 

THE, AUSTRALIAN^ ' 

By ARTHUR H. AdAMS (Australia’s Leading' 

Cro?WLBuo. Cloth. With thrcc-cohiir jacket. Py act. * ^ 

“ The Best Novel of 1919 .’’ 

HEARTS OF WOMEN 

By MORLEY ROBErt^TS.* 

C»owJi.*8i;o. hClotk. I’titc 7/- net. 

The Tiihc%- “A wind), by its lucul*diaT.\fU-^n/ation and passuinato 

intenbity, cLuiffs the I'-siMjct of ihos<- who would not ajjreo with the 
conclusions implied.” , ^ 

* Maftchester Ciuardtaft —“'Tins clocjuenl and njftniij stoiy ‘ ^ 

Daily News-~J‘'Vh(' story is a very nioviiii» <Ae, and th» 10 la sin n^th as 
« well as delicacy in ihi* tclliiitj ot it ” I 
Obscrvfy —“'rhe book is full of line lhiii;;s, .itil oiigm.il 
New 5/a/t’m<3n—“ Tlie book is, in Us \vti>. a’^numph ” 

Morning /Vu'-*-^*Aftlyugh distuss tlie purpose of ' Mearts of Women’ you 
inevitably must, still you can postpone doing until the fcrvoiu and 
glow of the sloiy have done tluar x^rk.” ^ • 

Liverpool Courier —"Mr Koboits has rarely iis«‘n to siu h high artistic 
levels in his work lli«;|isuieness witii whuli he handles his 

characters is wondeiiul " * 

The Best*“ Creepy ” Nov^l since In a Glass Darkly.” | 

THE DOOR OF THE- UNREATi 

By GERALD BISS. 

Crcuon Hvo. Cloth. Price 7/- net. 

• • 
Daily Telegraph —Biss knows how to hold the h'^tencr spHlliouiid. 
The Ancient Manner himself could not show an easier mastery of the 
grisly aAd infernal.” > 

Daily Mail— “Mr. Biss grips the rcadoys attention fiom the opening 
page?.’^ « 

Sir Wm. ]^ 9 l>ertson Nicoll 111 tlu- /iri/a/i .Weekly — "A jx)werful and 
• fascinating story. . . . d’his is not an orr^nary rlctective work hy 

any means.” . ’ • 

T^ew Statesman—" His book is a tale of lycaiuhropy . . # a veiy satis¬ 

factory experiment in ^he uncanny' ” 

TatUr — "It is realfcr a splendid inysteiy story . . . Biss keeps 

hi!^ readers on the tip-toe ot excitement.” I 
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Eveleigh^Nash Company’s 


A Charming’ Novel. 

‘FHE WII^ENING CIRCIE 

"By the MARC'rilONESS TOWNSHEND. 

««[[» >. Crown Svo. Cloth, l*ric^i 7 /- net. 

'This the pioper’soii of Look to lead wh^n taking a holiday 
at a Swis'j hotel—1.4it it lAouId prove entcrlamiiig anywheie " 
tPail A'-'i// (hnc/Ze —'J'he talk of tlie i.hildtcu is so good that we ho[>e 
^Lady 'ro^nsheiid will givi' us otli'a aad fuller studies of childien " 

- '^'~^gou< //<va/c/—Theie is an altiaclive niesponsibilil) about the whole 
• family . chaiiinng novel " 

Weekly Onfiahli —Slie to be congratulated on the skill witli which she 
' ^ uses liei mateii.il . ^ stie know's hpw to tell a stoiy in a lively and 

’ * pleasant ivniiier " * 

*■ * a ► 


By the A,^thor of '* The 'Choir Invisible. " 

■ EMBLEl^Ts OF FIDELITY , 

By j|mES lane ALLEN. 

% 

(b-oim 8t;6>. Cloih. Price GJ- nett 

«' ill 

Sir William kolH*ilSL.n NieoH in the Hriln/i UWkly -‘''riierc are witty 
things and elevei things in liie liook. and ! do not mind saying that I 
/!'ead It through at sitting " ^ 

Si'o/smafr —“ An excellent piece ol comedy. " 

G^Usgoui Herald —It in the lightest of light (.omedy ' , 

Rfch aid King in The Taller —“ As K rule I arn not particulaily tond of 
stories written in letters. But I make e\ccj>tion of Mr James Lane 
Allen’s new work, “Kmblems of Fidelity "’ (Nash), and, as it were, 
“ take ofl' iny hat to itas one of the nnvst chaimingly written stories 
of the pi esenl season The plot is slight It concerns the misunder¬ 
standing which .irose between the famous Knghsh novelist, Edward 
Blackthoine, and tlie famous youtVg Amer/’an novelist, Beverley 
Sands, when the foimer asked the latter to ship him over some 
Kentucky lerns, and Sands, who gave the order to a well-known 
flonsl. who promptly Id.got to dispatch it, failed to do sb. There are 
also two lo\c affaiis runinyig through the book, love affairs^hich leave 
the two young men, Bevei ley Sands and his fi lend, Ben Doolittle, alone 
and disconsolate al tlv‘ end. It is not the story—thougl\ i/ is interesting 
and amusing enoi\gh—but the charm of the writing, the wit, the wis<Iom, 
and fhe broad humanity ot it which makes “Emblems of Fidelity ” the 
kind of which you want'to read again and keep near Jty, 

recommending it only to those among your friends whose bump of 
honesty-^especially of that honesty whiiili returns borrowed books 
(a supreme lest)—is so lai gc as to be almost a dTsfigurement. 


JL. 
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The BOitfDetective Story of tile Autumn. 

THE. CRIMSON ALIBI 

« 


By OCTAVUS ROY^OHEN. 

« 

Crown 8^. Cloth. Price 7/- net. ♦ 

The Turns—" Mi. Cohen is :in ac«^-.ii',uiourfn ihis cl.iss of 
Pall Mall Gazelle—" One of th(‘ most bni'h'iv \vti>ien mystery stones tiiat 
have come our way.” •* ^ ^ 

Liverpool Post —“ Mr Cohen’s sloiy is one of tlie Ijcst of its kind wt* have 
lead for a long lime.” * 

Liverpool Courier —" Not that any re.ider will p.tuse .it the end of 

chapter—the incident moves too fist, and^is too interesting 'o {jerniit* 
of that.” • » « 

A dramatised version of" The Cr^vPon Alihi^ 
is noik*being played at the Strand / heat re 


A Novel on Big- CanvVs. 


THE CUP OF .FURY 

I 

/ • gy RUPERT HUGHES. 

Author of “The Thirteenth ^iomraandment," etc. 

ft 

Croxon Suo. Cloih^ Price 7/- net. 

A big novel, written in lugli spirits, wlncli winds tliroucTi 
many paths of su^eiise anti wonder, until at la^t the climax^is 
reached and the ultimate end iwrived at in a manner that oi^y 
Rupert fliughes could have devised. 


A Story of Italy. 

'THE SIREN 

By GASTON CHAftLES. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 7/- lict. 

• • ■ * 

Liverpool Courier —" The book is finely written.” * 

SV^sman —" The story is delightful tind surpiisuig ” 

Lady's Pictorial—"K tale#of fasciniling women, lo’^e .ind laughter, 
humorously told.i’ • 


Eveleigh ^ash Company’s 


An intensely interesting^ Story of the Garden of Allah. 

THE SHEIK 

V 

By E. M. HULI . 

Crown 8ro. Clotht Price 7/- net. 

Lady's Pictorial—- “ One of tl*r most excitini» and enthralling novels of love 
^ antV passion iieneath the wonderful skies of the desert, as may be 
guessed y-hen it is revi^aled that the action centres round the 
•kidnapping of an Knghsh girl by an Arab Sheik, who keeps her a 
captive 111 his tents.” 


“ The Most kmuaing Novel of the Autumn.” 

THE LOST DIARY 

' By HORACE BLEACKLEY. Author of “ AnyiAoon, ” etc. 

Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pi ice 7/- net. 

« 

Tmtk —“ Very amusing farce it Is too.” 

(tiasgow Herald —“ 'jjhc book is so good that it ought to be better. That is 
our only complaint ” 

Outlook —“ Very amusing ” 

Scotsman — "Ridiculous situations, tangled misunderstandings, and 
1 , humorous by-play.” 

SKiffield Daily Telegraph —"A very* clever piece of work . . full of 

daughter.” ^ 

Newcastle Chronicle —"As brisk as all the best farce must l>e . . . 

Mr. Hleackley is as ingenious at contriving different situations as he is 
entertaining when he exploits them.” 


A Onarming^ Love Story. 

RIARCIA REBELS 

By SARAH COMSTOCK. 
Crown 8vo. Clbth. Pries 7/- net. 
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NASH'S 

NEW 3/6 NEf SEJ^iES 

* ■ ^ ‘ 

*With three-colour picJjjre jVckets. 


Qloth. Grown Hvo. 

s 

QUEEN S^IEBA'S R?NtJ 

By,H. Rider HjRnard. 

Cloth. Cro2V7i 8i’o» 

4 

THE. SIGN* OF THE CROSS 

By W^ilson Barrett. 


Foolscap Sva. Cloth ('with large Map). 

NOOKS & CORNERS OF YORKSHIJ^ 

By J. S. Fletcher. 
Foolscap Svo. Cloth (with large Map). 

NOOKS & CORNERS pF CORNWALL 

By C, Dawson Scott. 


Other volumes in pTeparatwn will be annonn^d later. 


• • ^ - «. 
ti6 I '' Eveleigh Nash Company Limited 

- r—1 --— 

NASH’S 6/- NET SERIES 

ALGERNON BLACKWOODS FAMOUS BOOKS. 

Cloth, C>oivn 8fO. 

« 

«. • 

THE EMPTY HOUSE. 

THE LISTENER. 

*THE' LOST VALLEY. 

JOHN, SILENU^. 


THE GREY GHOST BOOK. 
ANOTHER GREY GHOST BOOK. 

By JESSIE ADELAIDE MIDDLETON, 

HAUNTED HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL. 






